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FUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 








Period of the Consulate.—The ill success of the new plan * of 
public education in France was soon apparent, and it was evi- 
dent that an improved organization was necessary. It was to 
be supposed, that the Convention, warned by experience, would 
now avoid the rocks on which it had formerly split ; and cer- 
tainly the system of 1802 was superior to that of 1794 in many 
respects ; still, however, it was imperfect in the ensemble, though 
good in its parts. 

A great deal of discussion took place in the National Assem- 
bly, when the plan was laid before it, on the 20th April, 1802, 
by Fourcroy, Reederer, and Regnaud. When it is closely ex- 
amined, its superiority over the former plans seems to be more 
in appearance than in reality, and it has defects that are not to 
be got over. 

The principal features of this system, which seems, on the one 
hand, to have been overrated, and on the other too much depre- 
ciated, were these. It was divided into primary schools, seconda- 
ry schools, lycea, and special schools. The primary schools 
were situated ia the parishes (communes) under the jurisdiction 
of the municipal authorities, and their number was in proportion 
to the population. The master had a free dwelling house, and the 
revenue consisted in the fees paid by the parents of the schol- 
ars. The municipal council might admit children free when the 
parents were in a state of absolute poverty ; but the number of 
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has presented a sufficient proportion of novelty and interest, from unquestion- 
able sources. 

We are glad to observe such an accession to the means of early education, 
The branch of science to which this publication belongs, is one on which 
young children enter with uncommon pleasure ; it is one in which they can 
find both employment and relaxation ; it is level to their capacity, anda know- 
ledge of it favours an early taste for information. The ‘ Sketches’ are in al! 
respects finely adapted to these various objects, and possess the additional re- 
commendation of embellishments executed with much taste, and with a striet 
regard to accuracy. 

The occasional use of a copy of this interesting book, by way of recreation, 
would, we think, have a very salutary effect in primary schools. The work 
will, we hope, have a place in all juvenile and school libraries. 


Gems in the Mine, or Traits and Habits of Childhood, in Verse. 
By Mary Elliot. James R. Buffum, Salem ; and H. & G. Car- 
ter, and F, & J. Andrews, Lancaster. 1828. 18m pp. 104. 


This volume is one which we cannot but wish that publishers generally 
would take as a model of execution in all little books designed for young chil- 
dren. Perfect neatness of exterior forms many pleasant associations with thie 
contents of a work, in the mind of childhood ; and there is no reason why any 
volume put into the hands of children, should be destitute of this passport to 
their favour. At least, there is no reason why we should pass off upon chil- 
dren, as ‘ embellished with engravings,’ a volume disfigured, perhaps, by the 
awkward attempts of cheap and bungling artists, whose labour would certainly 
have been better expended in tilling the ground, than in caricaturing the aspect 
of nature. 

The author of this volume is well known as a diligent and successful writer 
for childhood ; and the present is, we think, one of her happiest efforts. Many 
of the pieces are characterized by great beauty and simplicity of style. Some, 
however, and we allude especially to those which are supposed to be spoken 
by the mother, are less successful in the vein of instruction which pervades 
them, and contain too many formal, arbitrary injunctions, and occasionally a 
thought above the comprehension of a child. 

As a book for infant schools, not less than for the nursery, we would recom- 
mend this to the attention of teachers. They will find in it many little pieces 
finely suited to the early cultivation of the intellect and the heart. 
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Period of the Consulate.—The ill success of the new plan * of 
public education in France was soon apparent, and it was evi- 

dent that an improved organization was necessary. It was to 

be supposed, that the Convention, warned by experience, would 
now avoid the rocks on which it had formerly split ; and cer- 

tainly the system of 1802 was superior to that of 1794 in many 
; respects ; still, however, it was imperfect in the ensemble, though 
good in its parts. 

A great deal of discussion took place in the National Assem- 

bly, when the plan was laid before it, on the 20th April, 1802, 

» by Fourcroy, Reederer, and Regnaud. When it is closely ex- ; 
amined, its superiority over the former plans seems to be more 
in appearance than in reality, and it has defects that are not to 
be got over. 

The principal features of this system, which seems, on the one 
hand, to have been overrated, and on the other too mach depre- 
ciated, were these. It was divided into primary schools, seconda- 
ry schools, lycea, and special schools. The primary schools 
were situated in the parishes (communes) under the jurisdiction 

4 of the municipal authorities, and their number was in proportion 
to the population. The master had a free dwelling house, and the 
revenue consisted in the fees paid by the parents of the schol- 
ars. The municipal council might admit children free when the 
parents were in a state of absolute poverty ; but the number of 
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gratis admissions could never exceed one fifth of the total num- 
ber of scholars. 

In the secondary schools were taught the Latin and French 
languages, the first elements of history, geography, and mathe- 
matics ; and any school, though under the management of a 
private person, teaching these branches of education, came un- 
der this head ; new schools, however, could not be erected with- 
out the permission of government. These schools were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the prefect. 

* In the third order of schools, lycea, were taught the ancient 
languages, rhetoric, logic, and morals, also the principles of 
mathematical and physical science. Each district having a tri- 
bunal of appeal, had at least one lyceum, which could not have 
less than eight professors. The students of lycea consisted of 
young men, placed there directly by the government ; of schol- 
ars from the secondary schools, who had undergone full exami- 
nations ; of boarders, who paid their own expenses ; and, lastly, 
of such as did not reside in the lycea, but merely attended the 
lectures, and paid accordingly. Each lyceum, had a_provisor, 
(Proviseur,) a superintendent of study, (Censeur d’etudes,) and an 
officer to take charge of the affairs of the school, (un Procureur 
gerant les affaires de Pecole:) they were nominated by the First 
Consul, and formed the administrative council of the school. In 
every town containing a lyceum there was established an office 
of administration, (Bureau d’administration,) the members of 
which were the prefect of the department, the president of the 
tribunal of appeal, the government commissary of that tribunal, 
the government commissary at the criminal court, the mayor and 
the provisor, (Proviseur). This council met at least four times 
a year, but oftener when the Provisor thought it necessary. The 
First Consul named three superintendents, to make a yearly vis- 
it to all the lycea of the republic, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the manner in which they were conducted. It was necessary 
that the office bearers of the lycea should be married, or have 
been married ; and no female was permitted to reside within the 
circle of the student’s residences. 

When a vacancy presented itself among the teachers, the 
three superior government inspectors proposed one candidate, 
and the council of administration another, one or other of whom 
was nominated by the First Consul. The three great office 
bearers of the lycea might be transferred, like the teachers, from 
one lyceum to a superior, Demands to this effect were to be 
laid before the First Consul by the superior inspectors. 
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The special schools, in which the highest branches of litera- 
ture were taught, and in which the student completed his edu- 
cation, were placed under the jurisdiction of the Minister of the 
Interior ; and when a vacancy occurred, the First Consul made 
a choice out of three candidates, proposed to him by a class of 
the institute, by the upper inspectors of studies, and by the 
teachers of the special school in which the vacancy occurred. 
The existing special schools were allowed to remain, and sev- 
eral new ones were formed ; and one or more of these schools 
were attached to each lyceum, and governed by its council of 
administration. 

In each fortress of the republic also was established a special 
military school for five hundred eléves, who were under military 
law. Two hundred of these were chosen out of the national 
eléves in the lycea, the rest from the other schools, and they 
were admitted after a proper examination. The military special 
schools were under the jurisdiction of the Minister of War, who 
likewise had the nomination of the professors. 

The republic maintained at its own expense six thousand four 
hundred eléves in the lycea and special schools ; of that num- 
ber two thousand four hundred were children of parents who had 
served in the army, magistracy, or other government appoint- 
ments. It was necessary they should have attained the age of 
nine years, and be able to read and write. The other four 
thousand eléves were chosen from the secondary schools, after 
a proper examination ; each department presenting a certain 
number in proportion to its relative population. 

These eléves could not remain more than six years in the ly- 
cea at the public charge. After completing their studies, they 
underwent an examination, and one fifth of the number were 
sent to the special schools, where they might be farther main- 
tained for two or three years, at the public expense. The gov- 
ernment retained the privilege of disposing of the eléves accord- 
ing to circumstances. The annual maintenance of each studert 
came to 700 frances, (L.28,) and the board paid by parents, whose 
children were not at the national charge, could not exceed this 
sum. The out-students, as they may be called, who merely at- 
tended the classes, paid a certain fee fixed by the council of ad- 
ministration, 

All the buildings belonging the lycea were kept up at the 
public expense, and a sinking fund was to be formed from a part, 
not exceeding the twentieth, of the incomes of the teachers and 
administrators, to be applied to the purpose of pensioning off 
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those who had served twenty years, or who, form particular cir- 
cumstances, were rendered unable to discharge their functions, 

Such is a short sketch of the plan proposed and adopted by 
the National Assembly for regulating the cuurse of public in- 
struction throughout France. The chief difference between it 
and the former plan consists in the substitution of lycea for 
central schools. Instead of a hundred of the latter, which it was 
proposed to establish, there were to be thirty of the former,—a 
number, however, exceeding the number of central schools that 
were actually established. ‘The most striking feature of this 
plan is,—what certainly was not to have been expected from a 
government that gave out liberty and equality as the objects of 
its worship,—the immense advantage given to the rich over the 
poorer classes of the people. Sixty four hundred government 
places were distributed to those who, after full trials, were found, 
from their qualifications: and proficiency, deserving of them. 
But the primary and secondary schools were not maintain- 
ed at the public expense ; and, in consequence, it is evident 
that many parents from poverty were unable to send their chil- 
dren to obtain an education that might have entitled them to as- 
pire to government pensions. The indigent class, therefore, 
which might have produced able and distinguished characters, 
laboured under a great disadvantage ; while those, whose natu- 
ral talents, perhaps, were far inferior, were enabled to advance 
in their career of success from possessing the means of obtain- 
ing a complete education. Many philanthropic Frenchmen were 
aware of this, and bewailed that the millions expended upon the 


lycea had not been applied to the payment of teachers in the 


primary schools, instead of being, as they deemed it, asource of 


favour, interest, corruption, and abuse. 

While the higher schools were kept up by government, the 
inferior or people’s schools were allowed to increase or dimin- 
ish according to the abilities or inclination of individuals ; for, as 
the expense of maintenance was at the charge of the scholars, 
when the poverty of a village prevented a good attendance, the 
school necessarily fell rapidly to decay. Government was startled 
at the enormous sum that would have been requisite to support 
a number of schools proportioned to the population of such a 
country as France, and the commissioners defended the superi- 
ority of their plan, and endeavoured to repel all objections to it 
by repeating the axiom of Smith, that education is always bet- 
ter conducted, teachers better chosen, and emulation greatest, 
when the institutions of instruction depend on the good opin- 
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ion entertained of them by the public, than when they are sub- 
jected to the variable and uncertain jurisdiction of government. 
But this is an argument as applicable to the higher as to the in- 
ferior schools ; and where it is deemed impossible that gov- 
ernment should charge itself with the maintenance of the lat- 
ter, it does not appear that there is any good reason for suppos- 
ing it necessary or just that it should maintain the former. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


| The following article treats of female education in connexion 
chiefly with its influence on the condition and duties of the sex, 
and consequently on the improvement of early instruction, in all 
its departments. The views of the writer, though coinciding 
generally with those of other contributors to the Journal, are in 
some points original ; and we feel the more indebted for this 
communication that it comes from one whose practical know- 
ledge of the subject enables her to speak of it, not only from 
individual observation, but with the advantage of successful ex- 
perience in teaching. | 


Dr. Johnson complained ‘that there are men who treat every 
new attempt as wild and chimerical ; and look upon every at- 
tempt to depart from the beaten track as the effort of a warm 
imagination, or the glittering speculation of an exalted mind, 
that may please and dazzle for a time, but can produce no last- 
ing advantage ; who value themselves upon inventing arguments 
against every new undertaking, (and are perpetually calling for 
demonstration,) or if they cannot find arguments against it, upon 
treating it with ridicule and contempt. Such men have ever 
been the formidable enemies of the great benefactors of the 
world ; for their notions of discourse are so agreeable to the 
lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that they seldom fail of be- 
coming popular, and directing the opinions of mankind.’ 

‘ All that can be expected,’ says Mr. Edgeworth, ‘ from a com- 
mon school is to keep children poring over books that they can- 
not understand, or casting up sums, without making them ac- 
qvainted with the reason for the rules they mechanically fol- 
low :—To make reading, writing, and calculating machines, 
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Were the master ever so enlightened, he must conform to the ex- 
pectations and demands of the parent. He must keep his schol- 
ars at work the given number of hours, or he cannot satisfy his 
employers. Until parents are convinced of the inefficacy of this 
system, things must remain as they are : when they are persua- 
ded that a reform is necessary, the next thing to be considered 
is how it can be accomplished. 

‘A good system of management, as relates to temper, habits 
of truth, industry, cleanliness, neatness, and to forming habits of 
observation, reasoning, and good sense—objects of far greater 
consequence than merely teaching to read, write, and cast ac- 
counts—remains still to be executed. 

‘ Much of the present enthusiasm which animates all classes 
of society to encourage schools for young children, is owing to 
the female sex. Females see the necessity of such schools, — 
They feel the necessity of such schools! And let me ask, does 
not every thinking man also feel the injurious effects of the want 
of proper instruction and management of young children ?  Isit 
not the complaint of every philosopher, that the best part of life 
must be spent—not in adding to his stock of actual knowledge, 
but in unlearning his errors ? And that that the utmost exer- 
tions of rectified reason are often inadquate to the task of shaking 
one free from the deeply imbued superstitions, the ten thousand 
biases of feeling and opinion of early imbibed prejudice? Ii 
these errors and prejudices are the result of early mismanage- 
ment, (and this management falls necessarily into the female 
province,) it follows, ‘ that to fit woman for the discharge of this 
duty would do more toward improving the condition of man, than 
all the great discoveries in science, and inventions in arts.’ 

The agitation about this subject that for several years has ex- 
isted in this country, would seem to portend some great thing to 
be accomplished, and show an unequivocal indication that gen- 
eral intellect is actually in advance of its scholastic discipline, 
and having outstripped his tutor, seems feeling about for some 
guide to direct his course. It would seem rather sarcastic to 
say that this etherial being having left behind learned doctors, 
professors, and philosophers, stands waiting for a female guide! 
Yet if it be admitted that our system of education requires fur- 
ther renovation, I think any candid observer will pronounce the 
desideratum to be in the female department. Notwithstanding 
the increased attention that has been paid, within these few 
years, to that half of the species, yet no one will pronounce it 
in any degree proportioned to its importance in society ; or that 
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the facilities for the exaltation of female intellect are adequate 
to the demand of public sentiment. This granted, the consid- 
eration is, how is the renovation to be accomplished? It seems 
an incontrovertible sentiment, that woman—her late improved 
education notwithstanding—is still wanting in general knowledge, 
solid science, and rational philosophy. ‘That—though a superi- 
or woman may possess brilliant parts or single faculties in equal 
perfection, yet there is a juster proportion in the mind of a su- 
perior man. What woman possesses not in equal measure the 
faculty of composing, combining, analyzing, and expanding her 
ideas ? Is not this deficiency to be chiefly imputed to her de- 
sultory education, and puerile occupations? But the inquiry 
here to be made, is whether this deficiency has any injurious in- 
fluence on general education, and hence on society. 

I pass by the unpleasant effects of this discouragement of fac- 
ulties or her own peculiar interest and happiness, in not fitting 
her, by a better improved taste, a more general, refined and me- 
thodical education, for her retired situation, to which the pur- 
suits of literature seem so peculiarly suitable ; and her exemp- 
tion from many of the busy, perplexing, anxious cares of life, 
with which the more public life of man is often so much annoy- 
ed ; nor shall I touch on the misery of not affording her by lit- 
erature, an independent exhaustless source of self-enjoyment, 
inducing love of home, anc precluding a taste for the more vio- 
lent, and destructive pleasures of sense and fashion ; with this 
whole train of passions, vanity, pride, envy, jealousy, and child- 
ish competition ; nor hint of the feeling demand for such inde- 
pendence in her frequent—and increasingly frequent state of 
celibacy, and consequent ‘ solitude, and desolate old age.’ (I 
do not believe woman is left single because gentlemen dread a 
literary woman ; but she is rather driven to that resort, because 
left in celibacy.) ‘What a fund of energy, cheerfulness, tran- 
quillity, and contentment is necessary for :hose who hope to live 
comfortably by them ! But I agreed to pass all these consid- 
erations, and look only to those that equally interest both sexes. 
And since on the management of the child depends the charac- 
ter of the man, and since this is the universally assigned province 
of woman, it follows that by her is formed the permanent, influ- 
ential, moral, and menta! character of mankind., To her, then, 
the errors and prejudices of which the philosopher complains, 
are to be imputed. That man, having acquired this knowledge, 
should remain inattentive to a fountain whence flow streams so 
copious, numerous, and deleterious, is sufficient proof of the 
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permanence of these influences ; by his continuing to tread any 
customary beaten track, regardless whether a different path might 
not lead to a far more desirable country. Alas! to seek that 
other, would ask ‘ a vigour of intellect able to contest the empire 
of habit, and to look into one’s own principles, and to examine 
the nature and source of his opinions.’ 

That mankind usually imbibe this permanent principle or decisive 
tone peculiarly from that of the mother, whether that be attuned 
to justice, tenderness, candour, frankness, and honour ; or to 
selfishness, cruelty, cunning, envy, and meanness, a very super- 
ficial glance over the families of one’s acquaintance will easily 
convince. I ask, then, whether it would not be better for soci- 
ety at large, instead of providing that one or two sons, of the 
more privileged families may be sent to college, vainly endeav- 
ouring to ingraft a classic taste or tone of honourable feeling, 
on the crabbed stock implanted by paternal ignorance, to impart 
to the mother herself a modicum of that good seed, which shall 
eventually bring forth a hundred fold, through each of her chil- 
dren, in place of the one sent to college to acquire just enough 
of refinement in taste to despise the others? 

What is the proper object, or what the general uses of learn- 
ing ?—For learning seems the chief object of regard in the dis- 
cussions and comments on our systems of education. Has not 
the necessity of learning, in this country, been too generally 


5) 


considered as confined to the administration of affairs of state, 
and to the discharge of the (thence termed) learned professions? 
and its pleasures supposed to be suited only to men in the higher 


stations of life, of consequence, men of leisure? Of course, it 
could in no respect be suited to the wants of busy, trifling, 
‘non-idea’d woman!’ a being designed, and fitted to fill a 
sphere infinitely too circumscribed to ask the omnipotent aid of 
intellect. Woman, it is granted, requires not the knowledge of 
the Latin, because she is to describe diseases, or to mix medi- 
cines ; nor that of the Greek for the more ready expression of 
the technicals of science and arts. But would it not be well that 
she understood so much of language, mathematics, natural, mor- 
al, and mental philosophy, as might enable her to perceive the 
nature of things, the tendency of principles, the connexion of 
cause and effects, as might direct her own conduct in the man- 
agement of her children and household, in the manner calcula- 
ted to produce the greatest good to themselves, and to society’ 
For these attainments, are not endowments of a higher charac- 
ter demanded than even for the adjustment of laws, and admin- 
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istration of state affairs? And that, not alone because the busi- 
ness of the public is conducted on general principles, regulated 
by fixed laws, in which the minutie of individual character and 
interest have no consideration, while the offices of a mistress of 
a family are complicated and varied by the individual situation, 
tempers, conduct, and claims of each member, every hour of the 
day, and where consequently the demand on the unaided judg- 
ment, quickness of observation, promptness in decision and ex- 
ecution, in the acting agent, must be proportionably greater ; 
but also because the permanent influence of her administration 
must eventually extend and be fell through every part of the 
other"! Is not the habil of close study particularly useful for 
disciplining the mind, and enabling it to bring its various powers 
to act on any incidental subject? Has woman no use for such 
ability in forming and regulating the varied tempers, appetites, 
and passions of children and domestics, and for acquiring a de- 
cision and firmness, in the discharge of duties that often run 
counter to her feelings? She is required to be ever amiable— 
is not a little philosophy requisite to enable her to bear with 
equanimity the infinity of trials, vexations, contradictions, and 
coercions of every day life? 

Much, it has been admitted, has been already done for her im- 
provement, Of the character of female seminaries, female 
studies and pursuits, I say nothing ; ifany one be ignorant of 
them, let him look into any one of the multitude of periodical 
papers, professedly published for her.—‘ Ladies’ Albums,’ ‘ La- 
dies’ Magazines,’ ‘ Ladies’ Miscellanies,’ or any thing ofthe whole 
encyclopedia of Ladies’ Literature, and he will learn much more 
than a sensible man would wish to know. 

But suppose the higher order of female seminaries to be of 
the very noblest stamp, pupils are not generally put into them 
sufficiently early, or kept there sufficiently late to form a char- 
acter. It is time, however, to inquire whether any amendment be 
practicable. An institution forming a counterpart to our collegi- 
ate seminaries would not meet the demand. We want an es- 
tablishment so diversified and extended, that the whole mental 
and moral character of youth may be there formed. Where the 
advantages of a private family, a Greek nursery, and an Ameri- 
can college may be united: one that shall embrace children 
of every age, from infancy to the time of entering on active life, 
and dispensing the knowledge acquired. For it is knowledge 
rather than learning, with which we would have woman endow- 
ed. No seminary can in a few years, or perhaps months, com- 
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municate much general knowledge, while the home preparation 
is so erroneous and deficient. Children live at home in abso- 
lute idleness, or in indulgence of that frolicksome buoyancy of 
spirit so natural and necessary to young animals on every ani- 
mating object that falls in their way, but then are sent to school 
to be chained to the form, for hours together, and this native 
buoyancy being suppressed by force of hickory, they are kept 
poring over lessons of abstract words, not one in ten of which is 
to them the sign of any idea. 

When a child is compelled to quit riding a stick, or driving a 
dog, some other not unnatural occupation should be provided, 
on which this vivacity may be usefully expended, which cannot 
be suppressed without great injury, not merely to health, but to 
the development of intellect. This primary season is most nat- 
urally and profitably devoted to observation and investigation of 
material things. With a sensible well informed mother, able to 
illustrate the simple principles and operations of nature and art, 
a child might acquire the leading principles of natural and me- 
chanical philosophy, without any constraint, in those early years 
that are much worse than wasted in the drowsy exercises of 
school. 

Can there not be established an institution consisting of sev- 
eral departments, embracing several buildings, with large yards, 
gardens, orchards, &c., within which may be collected the ma- 
terials, that are to constitute the primary books and apparatus for 
instruction. In the gardens, flowers, fruits, and vegetables may 
be cultivated for use, at the same time that their nature, charac- 
ter, and properties may be acquired much more effectually than 
in books. Botany and horticulture thus learned together—with 
the several ingredients of the soil ; while the thousands of grubs 
and insects that are often objects of disgust or horror to the 
child, or the victims cruel sport, become subjects of pleasant and 
useful instruction. If, while children are thoughtlessly pursuing 
every beautiful insect or little animal, or torturing it out of ex- 
istence, the instructer were able to seize the incident to ingratt 
useful principles, by placing a microscope before it to display its 
curious form and structure, and by pointing out its properties, 
mode of life, weapons of defence, &c., what a spirit of curiosity 
for the charming works of nature would be inspired ; and tender- 
ness of disposition, and capacity for happiness established in the 
child. Many fowls and other small animals might also be kept to 
assist in affording active employment, amusement, and instruction. 
A taste for natural science, by these early habits of observation, 
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with a tolerable acquaintance with many important principles 
may be thus acquired in hours of relaxation from more intense 
study. The earliest books put into the hands of pupils should 
bear some relation to the same subject, that one article of know- 
edge may fairly introduce the next. The expense of a skilful 
botanical gardener may be nearly defrayed by the profits of his 
labour. 

For assistance in arts, let shops be located in the premises, 
where each artist may exercise his own craft for his own bene- 
fit; required only to give instruction when needed, and liberal- 
ly compensated for what he affords. Young persons will much 
more easily acquire a general knowledge and correct taste in the 
fine arts by observing a skilful artist displaying his own skill and 
genius, with appropriate illustrations and occasional lessons, 
than by much study and diligent practice, according to the or- 
dinary methods of schools. Accomplished artists, of course, are 
not thus to be made ; it is not necessary : ‘It is rather a taste 
for the fine arts,—an ability to understand and relish them,—a 
faculty to read the expression, sentiment, and intellect displayed 
in a good painting or finished piece of sculpture,’ that we wish 
to inspire in the female ; not to make her an artist. 

Similar increased facilities may be afforded in the study of 
the modern European languages,—at least in the French, by 
obtaining a respectable French family, with which pupils pursuing 
that language may board and study, and be compelled to speak 
the same language they read ; and by conducting other branches 
of study pursued at the time in the same way, such as history, 
chemistry, &c., they would gain in two or three years, a familiarity 
with the tongue, now scarcely attainable in any school in the 
country. There is a peculiar advantage in pursuing anew study 
in an unknown tongue ; since the time and repetition neces- 
sary for retaining the terms, fix also the ideas. Who forgets 
the fables and tales of his primary lessons in the Latin and 
Greek ? 

To fill the various departments of labour, literature, science, 
and arts, many officers and teachers will be demanded, who 
mnst be persons of good breeding, and some acquaintance with 
the world, A gentleman president to officiate as chaplain, and 
take the superintendence of the dead languages with mental and 
moral philosophy. A lady president to superintend general con- 
duct, disposition of time, arrangement of studies, occupations, 
visits, company, &c. The number of assistants must depend on 
the number of classes, and variety of studies, &c. As this in- 
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stitution is intended to fit Ladies for active life, and company as 
well as amusement is to constitute an important means of in- 
struction, care must de taken in locating, as well as conducting 
the institution, so that it may ensure the advantage of good so- 
ciety ; by inducing people of respectability frequently to visit it, 
and occasionally to board there for some length of time ; afford- 
ing not only instruction, by their manners and conversation, but 
emolument by their money. There is no source of instruction so 
natural, effectual, and delightful, as sensible, intelligent conver- 
sation, A separate department should be provided for such 
boarders, where ladies who wish to retire from the world and 
enjoy religious privileges, and intellectual society, may find, if 
they choose, a permanent retreat ; to which a charity establish- 
ment should be added, for the reception of females reduced from 
affluence ; many of whom having been well bred, would be 
able to fill very useful offices in the institution. Charities may 
in several ways be made to supply the necessitous. In the 
charity department a sort of hospital for the aged and infirm may 
be included ; where the pupils may receive some information in 
that capital female duty of nursing, and have additional exercise 
for the affections of charity, kindness, and commiseration. 

I shall no further follow the current course of puffing the moral 
excellences of my favourite ; being convinced that the moral 
character, or rather conduct of youth, taken en masse, will be 
formed to the standard of that society in which they habitually 
move. Yet it is believed that the mode of conducting the un- 
derstanding by natural gradations from sensible material things 
to abstract ideas, and directing the attention to the subject of 
pursuit, not to the fame to be gained by reciting long lessons, 
will, in a great measure, supersede the necessity of stimulating 
that baleful ambition, so courteously termed ‘laudable emula- 
tion.’ To that main spring and omnipotent engine of our com- 
mon schools—and indeed of domestic discipline—is perhaps to 
be imputed most of that selfish human depravity—very conve- 
niently denominated natwe ; and most inconsistently it is im- 
planted by a set of beings professing a religion that requires love 
to another as to one’s self—and that philosophy which professes 
to do to others what is required of them. The precept, indeed, 
is gravely taught, at the same time that the child is habitually 
trained to seek in all things his own advancement, even at the ex- 
pense of much injustice, and depression of those in immediate 
connexion with him. Do not the cruel rites and absurd prac- 
tices of the heathen rise, before conduct like this, into just con- 
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sistency and moral purity? It is hoped that keeping children 
much with their superiors, as they will be here, by leaving gen- 
erally, in study, work, or play, older persons with them,— 
emulation will be chiefly excited to reach to their superior at- 
tainments, and not to compete with compeers. This course of 
of pleasantly diverting attention from self, and occupying it on 
subjects, exciting only pleasant sensations, and stimulating live- 
ly but not wrong passions, is at least favourable to the recep- 
tion of good feeling, correct principle, and viriuous conduct. 
And the habit of close observation, minute inventigation, and 
accurate description, will be found, I think to have no small in- 
fluence in establishing a love of truth. 

It being proposed to afford every sort of instruction in nature, 
arts, science, and language, it seems advisable that the studies 
should be so divided as to constitute several degrees, to each of 
which may be attached its appropriate diploma: One perhaps 
should be awarded to certain attainments in English studies on- 
ly ; another to the same, with the addition of the Latin lan- 
guage ; another with that of French, &c. Fixing the length of 
time allotted to each, and the necessary preparatory time in the 
primary department. This will leave it in a measure, optional 
with the parent what studies his child shall pursue, and how long 
remain in the school, yet receiving the appropriate honour for the 
degree attained.* 

There is a great want of object or motive to lead young ladies 
into intellectual pursuits, because they get no honour by them: 
if these could be rendered more honourable, their pursuit would, 
it might be hoped, induce genuine taste. 

The quaint objection, that the culture of intellect disqualifies 
woman for domestic duty can surely never be urged against a 
style of education, planned with direct reference to those du- 
ties. But what must be thought of a course of duties that for- 
bade the culture of the best and most noble faculties of any be- 
ing? Is it not obvious that nothing but a system of tyranny and 
slavery could reduce an intelligent being to so degraded a state? 
Does not the God of nature by endowing woman with the god- 
like faculty of reason,-show us that it should be improved to the 
utmost? This notion that woman is intended merely as a min- 
ister of sense, we know had its rise at a time and in a region 


. May not undue ambition be excited in this way, and evils little short of 
those arising from emulation be a necessary consequence? Emulation is apt 
to give rise to envy ; and ambition, stimulated as above, may produce pride. 
—Ep. 
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when she was held a lawful slave, and is probably kept up by 
the consequent circumstance that we have yet few females of 
really extensive knowledge and solid science ; hence the few who 
are able to rattle the technicals and literature, are contemptu- 
ously styled learned women, blue stockings, &c. ; and hence it 
happens that they themselves ‘ affect a contempt for those earth- 
born gnomes yclept household cares,’ and assume a superiority 
to the rest of their sex that is granted by none. But these are 
not the airs or the language of classic taste. A woman of a really 
refined mind must experience in her own breast a sensation very 
remote from ostentatious display. Besides, to be instructed first by 
examination of things, running gradually into abstract principles, 
acquiring the language of a science or art no faster than its prin- 
ciples are developed, and showing how little is actually known, 
prevents the ability as well as disposition to prate upon a subject 
not understood. And the volume of natwre being laid open, and 
the pupil taught to understand her sublime language, the arti- 
ficial technicals of science lose much of their* pompous dignity 
in the eyes of the student. ‘ When hard names are known to 
stand for common things, they cease to be hard.’ Nature was 
antecedent to art, and human art is found beneficial in propor- 
tion as it enables us to understand and apply her principles. 

It is evidently only on a large scale that so many facilities can 
be brought together, and no method appears of accomplishing 
such an end, but by effecting a combination of the friends of liter- 
ature, of the female sex, and indeed of mankind ; by which their 
several energies can be so concentrated as to act in unison. A 
few such friends forming themselves into a society and inviting 
the cooperation of others through the country, would be equal 
to the commencement of an institution, that may serve as an ex- 
ample and encouragement in pursuit of a course which may 
eventually produce a real renovation in our systems of pub- 
lic and private instruction. It would certainly demand ample 
funds ; yet by no means proportionate to the advantages afford- 
ed compare with present literary institutions. I have hinted at 
several means and might suggest many more by which much of 
the ordinary college expenses might be avoided. Several of 
their professorships might be wholly dispensed with, some oth- 
ers rendered nearly nominal, many of the services performed by 
females ; every way expense curtailed. Is not the cause wor 
thy of some sacrifice, and some exertions ? Shall woman’s su- 
preme excellence be found in beauty, figure, voice, or gesture : 
or shall her skill and taste in spreading the table constitute 
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the ne plus ultra of worth and grace? I would not that she 
should assume the van, or come into competition with her 
natural lord. ‘Though the increased liberality of opinion per- 
mits her now to display acquirements that would formerly have 
been ridiculous ; yet it is better for her to consider science rath- 
er as the mirror of Juno, by which she attired herself for Jove, 
than as the lambent flame that played about the head of Julus 
distinguishing him from his companions.’ In short, let her be 
considered and educated so as to become the solid, rational, as 
well as beautiful half of the human species ; that she may be, 
not only in culinary excellence, but in mental aid and grace, ‘ an 
help fit for man.’ 


PRACTICAL VIEWS OF EDUCATION, 


[Amid the different opinions held by teachers, as to the cor- 
rectness of certain theories of education and the advantages of 
new methods of instruction, much progress seems to be made in 
substantial and unquestionable improvements of a practical) na- 
ture. Of these we estimate very highly all measures taken for 
ensuring or facilitating the enjoyment of health during the peri- 
od of school education. Inthe city of Boston, especially, there has 
been much need of a seminary which might furnish a fair exam- 
ple of what a school ought to be in regard to the comfort and 
convenience of pupils, and the opportunity afforded to the teach- 
er for giving every lesson to the best advantage. Spacious, and 
pleasant accommodations, are important not only in relation to 
health and cheerfulness, but to intellectual and moral improve- 
ment ; and suitable apartments and furniture, though very gen- 
erally overlooked, are as essential to the teacher and his schol- 
ars as to people engaged in any other business whatever.* 

The school at the opening of which the following address was 
delivered, though it owes its origin and completion to the enter- 
prise and spirit of an individual, will prove, we think, a public 
benefit, as a model for the construction and arrangement of 
school-rooms. The existence of the fine building in Chauncy 
Place, is itelf a striking evidence of the readiness of the com- 
munity to extend a liberal patronage to private education, not- 


* We cannot avoid mentioning here, as a fine specimen of arrangements for 
a female school, the rooms and furniture of the present seminary of Mr. Bailey, 
formerly master of the High School for Girls.—Ep. 
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withstanding the number and the excellence of our public schools ; 
and we entertain no doubt that the individual who in this in- 
stance has laid both parents and pupils under such obligations, 
will be amply compensated for his generous efforts.* 

The new school commends itself to notice, not only by the su- 
perior plan of its structure and by the-past success of the prin- 
cipal, but by the peculiar facilities which it affords for an equal 
and thorough progress in the various branches of instruction. 
By adopting the principle of the division of labour and commit- 
ting distinct departments to the care of each instructer, the best 
opportunities are furnished both for teaching and learning ; while 
the constant superintendence of the principal ensures the benefit 
of a steady and uniform management—a point of great conse- 
quence to the moral as well as intellectual progress of the 
young. 

The following address touches on several topics of great in- 
terest to teachers and parents, and under this impression we 
have solicited the author’s permission to copy it. The opinions 
expressed by Mr. Thayer on the subject of discipline are wor- 
thy of attentive consideration by those who think corporal pain 
should never be resorted to as an expedient in the government of 
the young. On this point the address speaks the language, we 
believe, of most teachers who have the charge of numerous 
schools, and who consequently must sometimes have to manage 
dispositions lamentably neglected if not perverted. To dispense, 
as far possible, with personal chastisement, is the duty and the 
pleasure of every teacher whose mind is actuated either by the 
natural promptings of feeling or the enlightened dictates of prin- 
ciple ; and every such instructer has, we believe, the energy 
and the perseverance requisite to govern his school habitually 
by generous and noble motives. To every general rule, how- 
ever, we are accustomed to admit exceptions ; and in this case 
these will be found in scholars who enter a school with their 
temper and conduct formed on low principles, and corrupted by 
a passionate and irregular government. Pupils of such a char- 
acter cannot be expected to become free and pure moral agents 
inaday. The teacher must commence at the actual stage of 
the scholar’s character, and rectify his mind, and purify his mo- 
tives, as fast as he can, But precipitate haste, or inconsiderate 
indulgence, or stipulated lenity at the outset, throws off the pu- 


* Mr. G, F. Thayer, a notice of whose school, as formerly conducted, may be 
found in an early No. of the Journal,—Ep. 
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pil’s sense of responsibility, and gives free scope to his faults, 
by taking away from them the only consequence which he has 
been accustomed to feel and recognize as punishment. Another 
class of scholars unfortunately exists, who, from various circum- 
stances, are so obtuse in feeling, that they are regardless of men- 
tal punishments ; and the necessity of maintaining an entire 
control of his school, will, in such instances also, compel the 
master to vary from his general course and adapt his govern- 
ment to the disposition of the individual. 

It is, perhaps, one the evils of our day, that even our intellec- 
tual speculations are made subjects of party feeling, and that we 
so commonly act from belief in a theory, rather than under the 
influence of deliberate personal conviction. This hindrance to 
actual improvement is peculiarly felt in questions relating to ed- 
ucation, and in none more so than in that of discipline. We are 
glad, therefore, to observe that, while the author of this address 
goes willingly along with the advocates of mild and gentle meth- 
ods to a certain point, he stops where experience and observa- 
tion have convinced him it is unsafe to go farther. 

Another topic of this address, and one not merely of local im- 
portance, is, the transferring of boys, at a premature age, from 
their ‘ English’ schools, to those at which they commence their 
classical education. In all cases, we believe, this is very bad 
policy on the part of the parent, and it leads to many disadvan- 
tageous results on the part of the scholar ; filling up preparato- 
ry schools and colleges with pupils too young to receive the 
benefits intended by classical studies, and shamefully deficient, 
perhaps, in the very elements of education—writing, for instance, 
a miserable hand, spelling and pointing very inaccurately, vio- 
lating in not a few of their ‘ exercises,’ the common rules of 
grammar, and declaiming in the tones of the mock-heroic. This 
is not said by way of disparagement. No person is accountable 
for the want of what he has never had opportunity to acquire, 
The mistake and the omission, though perhaps too ofien winked 
at by the teacher, are chargeable on ihe parent. 

Our readers will no doubt be gratified with the prominent place 
given in this address to the subject of moral education. It is 
pleasing to observe teachers endeavouring to act fully up to the 
spirit and design of their office—that of taking a parent’s care 
of the young ; not stopping short at the bare information requi- 
site for the communication of knowledge, but judiciously calling 
forth the powers of the mind on the greatest of all its objects of 
attention—its own moral improvement, and thus early inspiring 

VOL, I1l,—NO_ IX, 67 
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it with the conscious strength and happiness of rectitude, the 
only sound and natural foundation of mental character .] 


Address delivered at the opening of Chauncy Hall, on Monday, 
Aug. 18th, 1828. 


On entering upon the occupation of this house—a house de- 
voted to the great purposes of education—I have thought it not 
improper to solicit the presence of my patrons, and others in- 
terested in this important object, before whom I might develope, 
as briefly as possible, my own views in relation to it, along 
with an outline of the course which I intend to pursue. This 
will be done in the most simple and familiar language, as best 
suited to the understanding of the youthful portion of my au- 
dience. 

Realizing the force of external influences on the young, | 
have selected for the site of this edifice, a spot which I regard 
as possessing peculiar advantages over any other procurable 
situation in the city. In front, a spacious unpaved court, con- 
veniently accessible on foot or by any vehicle in the rear, ex- 
tensive gardens, breathing fragrance in the seasons of flowers 
and fruits, and pure air at all times ; on the one side, a church, 
rarely ocupied during school hours—-separated from us by a 
large enclosure ; and on the other, a little removed, the dwell- 
ing of a most respectable citizen. ‘Thus, every aspect is favour- 
able to our wishes. We have air and light from every quarter, 
and silence, unbroken by the profaneness or noisy mirth of the 
idle vagrant, or the more tolerable but still annoying thunder of 
the loaded team, or the rattling of coaches over the deafning 
pavement ; no mechanics, workshops to disturb us by their din, 
or induce the pupil to linger from his post at school ; no hovels 
of squalid poverty, where ignorance or vice or ill manners might 
pollute by their example ; but within the reach of the eye, on 
every hand, all is reputable, pleasing, heathful—producing a 
union of good influences, which will not only tend to cheer us 
in our course of moral instruction, but positively to cooperate 
with us in the good work. 

. The arrangement of our school grounds, too, has been made 
with a special view to the same end ; and great care will be 
taken, that, while pure principles are inculcated within the house, 
they shall be practised without. Thus, the menial health of our 
pupils has been consulted, while the physical has not been for- 
gotten. For, as they, in a degree, operate reciprocally, it 
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would be injurious to neglect either. Hence, the apartments 
have been made spacious and airy, a liberal portion of room al- 
lowed to each pupil while in school, and, by the peculiar con- 
struction of the foundation of the building, a larger play ground 
afforded, than is usually accessible in a city—enabling us to 
keep our children within our own limits, neither exposed to dan- 
gers from the street, nor exposing the neighbours to annoyance 
from their plays. 

I have given to the building, the name of Chauncy Hall, 
considering the title appropriate on many accounts, beside be- 
ing willing to bear this testimony of my respect to the memory 
of that ardent patriot, liberal christian, and excellent man— 
Dr. Charles Chauncy. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to say of the house, 
because I know on that this the effect of instruction depends, more 
than is generally supposed. We learn from all around us. 
Every object is making some impression. And the ductile mind 
of childhood and youth is not only more susceptible than that of 
advanced life, but its impressions are more durable. How im- 
portant, then, that the most auspicious influences be employed ! 

The undertaking has been a highly expensive one ; and I look, 
with confidence, to my friends, that it shall not prove an unfor- 
tunale one. With confidence, I say, because their kindness and 
candour have been so liberally extended to me hitherto, when 
the accommodations for pupils and means of teaching well were 
so inferior, that it would be ungrateful to doubt here, where ev- 
' ery thing is adapted to our wishes, for the promotion of these 
: objects. 
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The course of instruction will embrace all branches usually 
taught in good English schools ; to which will be added the an- 
cient and modern languages. The best of masters will be em- 
ployed ; so that, if possible, this school shall have no superior 
about us. I am very far from flattering myself that this is now 
the case, but exertion shall never flag until that eminence be at- 
tained. 

In pursuance of this determination, but a small portion of the 
actual teaching, will be done by the principal personally ; as he 
believes more may be accomplished by a judicious division of 
the labour,—each individual undertaking that in which he is most 
expert, while a rigid supervision of the whole shall be maintain- 
ed by himself,—than by any other plan that can be devised, 

Some new studies will be introduced—particularly that of the 
Spanish language—and, perhaps, mineralogy and astronomy. 
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It has also been to me an object of long cherished desire, to 
make Drawing a common exercise in our school ; and | do not 
despair of accomplishing it, although I have hitherto been un- 
successful in my efforts to obtain a good teacher. Drawing— 
more than any other study—should be correctly and skilfully 
taught, or not taught at all. But how frequently is it attempted 
by persons destitute of science, taste, or judgement! It is, in 
my estimation, not an accomplishment merely, but an art almost 
as useful as writing itself not : to the painter—not to the lover 
of nature only, but to the artificer, to the scholar, the navigator, 
the man of leisure—nay, to almost every profession of life 
And how awkward does one frequently feel, from the want of an 
acquaintance with it! It is of such every day utility, that | am 
surprised at the general neglect of it in our country. 

I am not able, at present, to promise the introduction of all 
these studies, but shall keep them constantly in view, waiting 
only for a favourable coincidence of circumstances, to add them 
to those already attended to. 


As the Boston private schools for boys, are now supported, i! 
would be difficult for the teachers to extend the advantages of 
these branches to any considerable number of pupils—owing to 
the early age at which they are usually transferred to the pub- 
lic Latin school ; which has generally been, as soon as they be- 
gan to understand and relish English studies, and before the) 
could have made such advances in them, as to cause their im- 
pression to be permanent, amidst the hard labour of classical 
lessons. 

Thus it is not merely that they jose the benefit of useful and 
interesting studies which might be added to the elements, but 
they actually forget much of the little they had before acquired. 
It would, in my view, be an incalculable advantage to the com- 
munity, were the age of admission to that excellent school, fixed 
at two years later than it now is. A far better preparation for 
its requisitions could thus be made ; the mind would have be- 
come stronger ; the languages would be more highly enjoyed ; 
and more rapid advances, consequently made ; less subsequent 
private instruction in English, would be required, during hours 
that should be devoted to exercise, interesting reading, or relax- 
tion ; students would enter college at a more suitable age, and 
many an invaluable life would be redeemed to the world, which 
now becomes a victim to the intense application of professional 
study, before the physical powers haye attained to sufficient ma- 
turity to endure the labour. 
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Am I suspected of interested motives in these remarks ? | am 
int’ ssted, as every patriot and every philanthropist ought to be 
on .nis subject—for my country, that it be not inconsiderately 
despoiled of its most valuable jewels ; for the world, that its 
benefactors be not sacrificed on the altar of a hot-bed precoci- 
ty! We are too impatient with our children. We do not imi- 
tate nature in her course—which allows a proper season, to ri- 
pen her fruits and bring forth her rich harvest. We do not con- 
sider that whatever is valuable requires time to develope and 
mature it. 

I grant, that I am interested further ; that I am myself ambitious 
to make more thorough scholars, before they are offered to anoth- 
er institution ; that | much prefer pupils who have been long 
under my care, to beginners, as they cause much less labour, 
and are a credit the school, besides being valuable in their in- 
fluence upon new scholars, who have generally some bad hab- 
its in their primary education, or in their morals or manners, to 
correct.— We love to enjoy, for a little time, the fruits of our 
exertions and cares ; while, it must be confessed, small is the 
personal encouragement, beyond a sense of duty, to be teaching 
the rudiments perpetually, to an ever changing class of the 
youngest children—to have the instructers of higher schools 
reap the laurels that are properly due to earlier efforts—to have 
these interesting little objects removed to other seminaries when 
they have wound themselves about our hearts, and we have be- 
gun to trace and to admire the development of principle, of in- 
tellect, of genius,—have just begun to drink of the vine of our 
own planting ; to enjoy the germinations of the moral scions of 
our own ingrafting ;—to have the children themselves too, forget 
perhaps, those who may have been so happy as to root, still 
more deeply, in their hearts, the ever valuable counsels of ma- 
ternal solicitude and affection. 

The teacher who loves his profession, cannot but love the ob- 
jects of his daily care ; and, in addition to the considerations 
that, this is ‘the means whereby he lives,’—the reputation of 
his school, his desire for fame, and his Jove of ease, so much 
promoted by a long continuance of the same pupils,—he cannot, 
under any circumstance but that of conviction of increased ad- 
vantage to the child, witness with complacency the transfer to 
another institution, of one whose deportment has rendered him 
respected, whose studious habits have presented a promise of 
future greatness, or whose kindness has made him a peculiar 
object of affection. If, however, he have made a thorough pre- 
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paration for higher departments, and those whose right it is to 
direct his course without taking counsel of any one, have re- 
solved on a change, the teacher submits—as is his duty— in si- 
lence. But if, on the other hand, he knows,—as know he 
should—that the child, though he might pass an examination, at 
the other school, ought not to go, that his time, for a while, would 
be much better employed on his English studies ; ought he not, 
as an acknowledged guardian of the minds of the young, to 
state it distinctly and explicitly to the parent—regardless of the 
motive to which it might be attributed ? Perhaps I am wrong in 
this appeal. But, I may be allowed to add, that if the teacher 
be worthy of his office, he must know better, what is the prefer- 
able course in education—being previously apprized of the des- 
tiny of the child in his charge—than the best and most enlight- 
ened of men, so engrossed by the affairs of commerce, or a pro- 
fession, or public duties, as to have little or no time time for 
the instruction of their children, or even for an examination in- 
to the nature, quality, or extent of their acquisitions. 

It is hoped, that this will not be considered by any one, as an 
unwarrantable assumption ; for nothing, in the remotest degree 
personal has been intended by it ; but merely a statement of a 
very obvious truism—that a man is best acquainted with his own 
trade. 

I, with great pleasure, take this public opportunity to say, 
that several of my highly respected friends have submitted this 
question entirely to my judgment ; and I humbly trust, that the 
decision has been perfectiy satisfactory to their minds. It has 
been made, I can assure them, with a single eye to the benefit of 
the children, and an independence which the cases required. In 
this connexion I wishto remark, that in some instances,even where 
no disaffection has existed, children have been removed to other 
schools, without a single day’s previous notice ; and without any 
communication whatever, from the parent to the teacher. The 
cases have been rare, it is true ; and I cannot but hope, none wil! 
ever occur in this place. It is but civil, that a note or a call 
from a father should apprize the teacher of any contemplated 
change. If he have been faithful to his trust, he is entitled to 
it ; and in any case, it is but right that he should know the cause 
of the removal. The common courtesy of ordinary intercourse 
demands it ; and where the subject concerns so nearly the well- 
being of a child, how much more necessary it becomes! An 
interview at such a time, would often discover facts in relation 
to the child, thet would materially affect the course to be adopt- 
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ed with him. Moreover, it is a measure of great expediency ; 
for I have known a boy to have been six months away from 
a school, before his father was aware that he had left it at all— 
and then to discover it by an incidental call on the master. 

I have therefore thought it necessary to state, that a child 
will be considered a member of the school, until | shall have 
personal information from the parent, that he has been with- 
drawn. 

It would be gratifying to me to have a month’s notice of any 
contemplated change, as I should thereby be enabled to accom- 
modate my arrangements to the circumstance.* 


The discipline of the school will be paternal ; but not perhaps 
in the sense of that word, as many of the present day under- 
stand it, to wit,—all gentleness and persuasion: enduring all the 
freaks, the mischiefs, the follies, the disobedience of boyhood, 
from the consideration that ‘ it will not do tocross the child,’ or in 
the expectation that he may be reasoned right, or that his good 
feelings, as he grows to maturity, will triumph over frowardness 
unchecked in boyhood ; administering no correction because it 
is ‘ unfit for a human being,’ and should be inflicted only on the 
brute, or because it will break down his spirit, and induce 
a mean, servile stale of mind, This is not a necessary con- 
sequence. I appeal to history, and, as far as we have any 
information, the habits of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries,— 
periods that gave to the world, the illustrious names of Bacon, 
Shakspeare, Miiton, Dryden, Locke, Newton, Clarke, Johnson, 
and a multitude of others, who stood forth in all the glory ofin- 
tellectual brightness,—they were remarkable for the rigour of 
their early discipline. And we have reason to believe that the 
minds of the majority of these lights of science, these eminent 
poets, and distinguished philosophers, received their rich culti- 
vation under ‘ the birch.’ Yet it did not prevent them from as- 
piring after, and attaining to, a point beyond which the human 
intellect never ranged ; it did not debase them : they walked as 
erect among their fellow men, as the proudest of their species, 
Nor could they probably have been more useful to the world, un- 
der any system that human ingenuity could devise. 


* These are not mere matters of courtesy ; they are of great moment to the 
parent and the child ; and justice to the teacher would require a much stricter 
observance of them than is common. This subject is but one of the minor 
topics of the address, and at first we intended to omit it. On second thoughts, 
however, the importance of this point, which is too seldom mentioned by teach- 
ers, induced us to retain the passage.—Ep. 
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Let us now look at our own countrymen, educated under the 
iron discipline of our puritanical fathers, whose rigid severity 
held the young in almost breathless silence, in the presence of 
their teachers, and under whose stern government children dared 
not speak aloud in the presence of their sires. Do we find then 
mean spirited ? Was their moral or physical courage easily 
daunted ? Were they not capable of performing as much, of 
enduring hardships as severe, from the first settlement of the 
country to its Independence, as ever trod the earth? Contem- 
plate the history of the characters of those who figured in our 
Revolution, who achieved our freedom! Was there any thing 
servile or unmanly in their atmosphere? Do we find it in their 
councils? In their addresses to the British monarch? Was there 
any thing humiliating, any thing of fear, in the tone with which 
they vindicated their rights, as men, and urged their cause as 
free citizens? 

In Great Britain, down to a very late period, the same sort of 
discipline has been maintained in her schools ; nor do we find 
that the melioration of modern days has accelerated the march 
of mind, or, on the whole, rendered the human race more happy. 
Still, I would not be understood as advocating the use of 
the rod to the extent of former days. Far be it from me to do 
so. I contend only for its occasional utility, and for its per- 
fect harmlessness to the spirit and moral courage. I most free- 
ly admit, that great improvements have been made in the art of 
managing the young. A kinder and more generous system has 
been adopted,—a system, which, I am happy, under some re- 
strictions, to pursue myself. But there is danger of going too 
far, and, under the apprehension of debasing the spirit of our 
children, rendering them effeminate, puerile, and superficial. 

I would not fritter away a necessary and manly fortitude in 
our children, by excessive indulgence or squeamish fastidious- 
ness. They are not in danger in the hands of the discreet: let 
not the rash and inconsiderate be trusted. But still let rewards 
and punishments both be judiciously dispensed. 

There is a natural inclination to indolence in the young, in 
regard to school duties ; and where one individual is found who 
goes cheerfully to them, a hundred require a vast deal of urging 
and compulsion. Much is effected by stimulants and persua- 
sion, and affectionate appeals ; but these will not do alone. In 
time they lose their exciting power. There must be something 
to dread—something beside the displeasure of those they love, 
a little confinement, or trifling privation: it must be something 
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positive, something that will pain the animal, as well as the in- 
tellectual man. ‘This, by being held in reserve for uncommon 
exigencies, has an effect, that, with many, nothing else can have. 
It is not (I repeat it )necessary to have recourse to it frequently. 
To this I should decidedly object, but would keep it, as we do 
medicine, not for habitual use, but to be resorted to, only as the 
system demands it, when regimen and abstinence have proved thew 
impotency, and something more effectual is required. To many it 
would probably never be applied. In the variety of dispositions 
in a large school, there are those for whom a severe look would 
be punishment enough—whom the lifted finger would reduce to 
perfect and lasting order. But there are also those to whom, 
unfortunately, a harsher specific must sometimes be administered ; 
on whose ear, the voice of warning and admonition at length 
falls powerless—who can be moved by no considerations of duty, 
interest, present or future rewards; nor roused to exertion by 
ambition, honour, or affection. But obedience and correct de- 
portment must be enforced. When gentle means suffice, so 
much the happier for the teacher as well as for the pupil. The 
most irksome of a teacher’s duty is that of punishment; and 
perhaps it could as ill be neglected as the most agreeable. Per- 
sonal infliction should not be applied until all milder measures 
fail ; but then should not be withheld. For myself, however, I 
would not retain as a pupil, one, who should require any fre- 
quency of this mode of punishment ; but, after suitable exper- 
iment, would dismiss him from the school—believing that the 
influence on the other pupils would be such as to demand it of 
me, as a matter of duty, not less than of expediency. I intend, 
moreover, that this hall shall never be the scene of corporal 
chastisement, nor any pupil ever witness another’s shame, un- 
der such disgrace. But should it, unhappily, ever be necessary 
to administer it, it shal] be done in private, between the offender 
and me alone. Nor shall this or any other punishment be exercised 
by me, without first convincing the accused of its perfect jus- 
tice—unless, which perhaps would never happen, an appar- 
ent and unyielding obstinacy should strive to take advantage 
of this rule, for its own relief, against the fullest and clearest 
conviction of guilt. Whatever may be previously done to in- 
duce the pupil to govern himself, to teach him the unruly nature 
of his passions, and the ascendant power of the mind, when 
properly cultivated—its noble energies, its mighty capacities, its 
probable destiny—I should never neglect, but endeavour to turn 
to the best account. These very steps would have a tendency 
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to convince the offender, both of the necessity and the propriety, 
of the punishment. 

So much of the modern mode I admire. So much it has been 
my aim to practise ; and I have found high satisfaction in the 
results. As amendment is the only proper end of punishment, 
whatever presents a different aspect, or is inflicted from other 
considerations, is no longer correction, but revenge. And as we 
are the friends of our pupils, and, in our office, in the place of 
fathers, we have no passion to gratify, but simply a wish to make 
our children better. 

Thus it is, that the government of the school, is paternal ; and 
as the same methods will be adopted towards all, as towards my 
own son, I may be allowed so to denominate it. Happy shall I 
be, if, in this free disclosure of my own views, I shall be met 
and supported by my friends. 

I have the satisfaction to believe, that no equal number of 
boys, in any school, can be found, among whom a higher sense 
of moral propriety prevails, than in this. To eradicate every 
fault, to keep their minds pure, has been our greatest effort. 
How far we have been successful, cannot be known, as it is im- 
possible to say, what would have been the result of neglect or 
indifference in this department. We are, however, encouraged, 
by our own convictions of its utility, as well as by the kind as- 
surances of several of our esteemed patrons, to persevere in the 
course of moral instruction, which forms a part of every day’s 
exercises : in which, the first great principle inculcated, is the 
love of truth. On this foundation we endeavour to erect, and we 
believe we can erect, the superstructure of real honour, mag- 
nanimity, and every ennobling virtue ; striving to impress upon 
the young mind, the great and true doctrine, that our own hap- 
piness is best promoted by labouring for the happiness of our fellow 
creatures ; believing that we cannot render a more acceptable 
service to Him who ‘ looketh on the heart,’ than by infusing this 
spirit of universal benevolence into the youthful breast ;—and 
confidently trusting, that they who fill up the measure of duty 
towards those about them, cannot fail in their duty to Him, to 
whom they are indebted for life, and health, and all they enjoy 
now, and all they hope for hereafter. 


While I have no complaint to make of any want of attention 
or respect, from either my pupils or their parents, I would re- 
mark, that the influence of a teacher with those under his care, 
must ever be in proportion to the degree of deference, with 
which he or his directions, opinions, &c., are regarded and 
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spoken of, in the presence of children at home. They need no 
otlier cue. ‘Their manners in school, will exhibit, in the most 
intelligible language, the estimation in which their teachers are 
held and spoken of in the family circle. - The most beneficial 
aid, therefore, that a parent can render to the instructer of his 
child, is to inculcate the idea—not by direct eulogium, but by 
the incidental remarks made before him—that the teacher has 
his fullest confidence. This will serve as a cooperation more use- 
ful than a thousand set lectures on the subject, and will carry 
the master’s opinions and requisitions to the mind of the scholar, 
with their full weight—with a weight that nothing else can give 
them. Whereas, if the idea is entertained, that his decisions 
can be appealed from, with any hope of success, his usefulness 
will be nearly at an end:—small indeed will be the advantage he 
can render to your child. 

The first step of a judicious teacher, is, to gain the confidence 
and affection of his pupil. And, as the young are naturally 
confiding and affectionate, he will soon accomplish it, if no 
extraneous influence intervene to counteract his efforts. This 
done, the child is prepared to receive instruction with satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. He respects the source of it—his mind has 
no doubts to struggle with ; and he learns to love the sciences as 
he loves the man who teaches them. In this state of things, 
the instructer can almost mould him to his will, and make such 
impressions on his mind and heart as will never be forgotten. 

In committing the minds of our children to the care of others, 
we entrust them with a most precious charge—not merely so, 
as far as their well-being, their respectability, and usefulness 
are concerned in the present existence, but to all future being ; 
for as mind is immortal, its acquisitions will be so likewise ; and 
if happiness ig to be enjoyed in proportion to mental eleva- 
tion and refinement, as well as to moral purity, it is of un- 
speakable importance to us all to cultivate it. The teacher, 
then, whose office it is to direct his pupil to the sacred duties of 
life, incurs an immense responsibility, and may well claim, and 
hope to receive, all the aid that parental cooperation can give. 
With this aid, he may not only be the happy means of forming 
good citizens, but exert an influence which shall bears its fruits 
in heaven. 

That this cooperation may become more certain and com- 
plete, and a good understanding be maintained between the 
parents or guardians and the teacher, I propose giving the whole 
of the first day of every quarter to the reception of visits from 
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parents, &c.—when the progress of the children can be discuss- 
ed, their defects pointed out, the peculiarities of their disposi- 
tions more fully learned ; by which the teacher may be able more 
effectually to apply his instructions—and any change in studies, 
&c., suggested, that cases may require. A room has been fitted 
up almost solely for this purpose, and parents and others are 
respectfully invited to call. 


Boys, Thus far my observations have been addressed princi- 
pally to your parents and friends. I must not overlook you. 
I always remember you—always feel an ardent desire for 
your improvement, welfare, and happiness. Even in those mo- 
ments when, in your immature judgments, I have been severe 
with you—even then, have ' been, perhaps, more than ever, 
your friend. And those moments, boys, will come up, hereafter, 
to your remembrance, when experience shall have ripened your 
judgment, as valuable points in your life, from which you can 
date some folly abandoned—some good resolution made—some 
bad habit overcome—some passion, which had checked your 
onward course in virtue, conquered, You will then know how to 
estimate the labours of those whose daily portion is care, con- 
finement, and exhaustion—whose heads, in the summer of life, 
are bleached by anxiety, and whose cheeks often bear the im- 
press of consumption’s withering touch. 

It is not usual, at your age, to be actuated by considerations 
of this nature ; but there are those of you who think so serious of 
such things,among whom are found the most promising scholars— 
scholars, who, at no distant day, will be filling the most honorable 
situations in society. They not only think right, but act right— 
and the more their examples are imitated by others of you, the 
happier will you be at school, the more useful as you grow to 
manhood, and the more tranquil in the hour of death. 

Go on, then, striving against every improper feeling, propen- 
sity, principle, temptation, and example—and take for your guide 
whatever is pure, holy, and of good report, and your reward will 
be sure. 

Those of you who are about to leave this, for the Latin and 
other schools, will take my blessing along with you. You have 
shared with your school-fellows in the moral, as well as the 
intellectual instruction which has been liberally bestowed by 
your several teachers, so requisite to fit you, with credit, for the 
stations for which you intend to apply ; and I have great pleasure 
in stating, that the most of you are well prepared, both to enter 
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the schools for which you are designed, and to enjoy the society 
of good, honourable, and high-minded boys. To such of you I 
would say, persevere in the path of excellence which you have 
chosen—forget not the pure principles, the noble motives which 
you have here been told to cherish—be perfectly obedient and 
respectful to your new teachers—punctual in your attendance 
at school, and studious at all times when required—and you will 
not fail to gain the affection of your new, as you have gained 
that of your present teachers, beside securing the numerous ad- 
vantages which arise from duty faithfully performed. 

If there are any among you, who feel conscious that you do 
not deserve this praise, and who, now that we are soon to part, 
remember any pain, unnecessary labour, anxiety, or frequent 
reproof you may have cost your teachers,—make a solemn res- 
olution to amend. Entering a new school will afford a very 
appropriate occasion for the establishment of a new and more 
worthy character. Follow the example of those among your 
fellows, who have made the most progress in their studies—for 
you will generall find them to be the best boys. I forgive you 
all your remissnesses and faults, since you were first entrusted 
to me, and hope, that when you shall quit the schools you are 
soon to enter, you will do it with the well deserved praises of 
your teachers, and the silent, but still more satisfactory appro- 
bation, of your own hearts. 


We now dedicate this building to the cause of good learning, 
pure morality, industrious habits, sincere piety, and all those kind 
affections of the soul, which elevate man to his proper rank in 
the scale of being, and fit him for the enjoyment of a perfect 
state of existence beyond the grave. 








REVIEW. 
REVIEW. 


An Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land: exhibiting a 
correct and masterly delineation of the peculiar Geographical 
features of the Country, and of all places therein; interspersed 
with more than two hundred Vignettes and Emblems, illustrative 
of interesting Events recorded im the Bible, introduced topo- 
graphically from the best authorities. Originally delineated by 
J. T. Assheton, London. Now greatly improved, and furnish- 
ed with a complete Geographical Index; showing the Situation, 
Latitude, and Longitude of every Place, and containing ex- 
planatory References to all the Vignettes, Emblems, &c.; 
Sketch of the Hislory and present state of the country and its 
principal districts and cities; a Calendar of Palestine, &c. &c. 
By Josern W. Incranam. Boston: Thomas B. Wait and 
Joseph W. Ingraham. 1828. 


Tuis map, though excellently adapted for general use, pos- 
sesses a peculiar value as a vehicle of instruction in schools 
and other seminaries. ‘Teachers have laboured, hitherto, under 
great disadvantages in attempting to impart to their pupils an 
accurate knowledge of sacred geography. The maps of Pales- 
tine in the best of atlases in common use, are very defective 
and unsatisfactory, and sometimes very inaccurate in the deline- 
ation of places, and even of extensive regions; as is well known 
to all instructers who have ever attempted to accompany their 
classes in minute and particular references to sacred geography, 
in the manner deemed indispensable in illustrating a course of 
profane history. 

The peculiar irregularities and discrepances in the maps of 
the Holy Land, are, as most of our readers are aware, not to 
be ascribed to the ignorance or the carelessness of designers 
. or engravers: they are chiefly owing to the mistakes and mis- 
representations of travellers, more devout than enlightened, 
whose romantic credulity and limited knowledge rendered them 
peculiarly liable to error,—men whose researches seem to have 
been guided by a thirst for the emotions arising from a hallowed 
though perhaps fancied identity of certain spots, rather than a 
desire for accuracy in ascertaining facts or describing places. 
The mistakes alluded to, were greatly favoured by the very 
general ignorance prevailing in most countries respecting, the 
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Holy Land. In the era of the crusades, the Europeans acquir- 
ed, of course, a familiar acquaintance with the geography of 
Palestine; but when this faded away, as must always be the 
case with information which is merely oral and traditionary, the 
nations of Christendom, having no longer the excitement of war 
or of religious enthusiasm to direct their attention to that quar- 
ter, lost their interest in the details of its geography, except 
what was involved in the existing commerce with the East. No 
event of absorbing interest occurred to attract a general at- 
tention to that region of the world, till so lately as the invasion 
of Egypt by the French. The interval between the crusades, 
and the date of this event, passed over in silence, but for the 
occasional report or journal of an adventurer, whose pious curi- 
osity had impelled him to trace the imagined impress of 
those blessed feet, 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross. 

The passage of a caravan sometimes afforded opportunity for 
a detachment of pilgrims to pay their devotions at the holy 
sepulchre. But travellers such as these were seldom anxious 
to acquire or disseminate correct information, influenced as they 
were by superstition, and predisposed for the vague and the mar- 
vellous. It is not at all wonderful that erroneous and contra- 
dictory accounts of facts and places should thence be propaga- 
ted, and cause confusion and misrepresentation in all attempts 
to delineate the surface of the country, and assign the localities 
of actions and events, Till within thirty years, little had been 
effected towards verifying or investigating the accounts given 
by different authorities at distant intervals. But of late the 
enterprise of individuals, and the labours of the agents of phi- 
lanthropic societies have brought to light a mass of authentic 
and valuable information relative to that interesting region, and 
thus have, for the first time, rendered it possible for men of 
industry and research to present a map of the Holy Land, which 
is fairly entitled to a confident reliance on its accuracy. 

The difficulties of such an undertaking are thus expressed in 
the preface to the pamphlet which accompanies the map men- 
tioned at the commencement of this article. 


‘ This Publication has been long announced ; but the undertaking has been 
attended with more difficulty than could possibly have been anticipated at the 
commencement. It was at first contemplated to republish the English edition, 
with no other alteration than the addition of the modern names of places which 
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had become important from other events besides those recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures. But after much progress had been made in the engraving, it was 
found that the English edition contained many errors, and was very defective 
in the location of places situated within the limits of the country of which the 
Map professed to give a correct delineation. It was important, therefore, that 
these errors should be corrected, and the defects supplied. After the en- 
graving had been very far advanced, a copy of the second English edition was 
received, which contained many of the corrections which had already been 
made, and others, of which advantage has since been taken. In making these 
corrections and additions, it was necessary carefully and frequently to consult 
various authorities ; and to compare and reconcile their contradictory state- 
ments. In a large proportion of cases, two authorities were seldom found to 
agree. This fact was long ago commented on by Fuller,” who observes, “ Of 
thirty maps and descriptions of the Holy Land, which I have perused, I never 
met with two in all considerables alike. Some sink valleys where others raise 
mountains ; yea, end rivers, where others begin them; and sometimes, with 
a wanton dash of the pen, create a stream in land, and a creek in sea, more 
than nature ever owned.” This diversity is a source of great inconvenience: 
but few individuals, indeed, can be aware of the perplexity which it sometimes 
occasions. One map designates a place as in the north part of Palestine, while 
another places it in the south. On one, some places are laid down with two 
or three different names ; on others, these names are applied to as many differ. 
ent places ; and from the description of some of them in the Bible, it is certain 
that different places were intended by the different names. Again, two places 
are laid down in different parts of the map; but on referring to the Scripture 
description, it is found that but one place was intended, which was known by 
both names. Numerous instances of this kind have occurred, which it is un- 
necessary to particularize. Some of them are mentioned in the Index.’ 


From these extracts our readers will perceive that the Amer- 
ican edition is not a mere transcript of the English, and that no 
ordinary degree of personal exertion and diligent research has 


been bestowed upon it. The result, we think, is highly credit- 
able to the ability and research of the editor, the liberality of 
the publishers, and the talent of the engravers :—a map has 
been produced which, for accuracy of delineation and elegance 
of execution, surpasses any thing of the kind that has yet ap- 


peared, 
The peculiar character of ‘the map willbe understood from 


the following paragraph. 


‘ The object of the present work is to unite with a common geographical 
map, in a minute, but distinct and lively representation, an image of the most 
important events in the sacred history, introduced into the map, on the spots 
where the events occurred. Thus, on the top of Pisgah, is seen the image of Mo- 
ses beholding the Land of Promise in vision ; and on the summit of Mount Tabor, 
is presented a view of the Transfiguration. It is obvious that in this way, th 
memory is much assisted in associating the events of the sacred history, with 
the spots where they took place; and that a map of this construction must be 
well adapted for popular use, and of great utility to young people. The value, 
however, of the map will by no means be confined to such persons. It is to be 
feared that the scriptures are habitually read by Christians of all classes, with- 


* Holy War. 
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out a distinct apprehension of their contents, for want of a geographical know- 
ledge of the Holy Land. It need not be said, that such knowledge is indis- 
pensably necessary to a good understanding of many portionsof the Old and 
New Testaments, and highly useful as disclosing, in all, new proofs of the re- 
ality, authenticity, and truth of the sacred narrative.’ 


The popular character given to this map by the introduction 
of the illustrative vignettes, is, we think, an excellent recom- 
mendation. It renders the study of the map at once easy and 
interesting, and it excludes nothing which the most rigid geo- 
grapher would desire to see expressed. Children will, examine 
it again and again, without being tired of the task ; and mothers 
will find it a pleasant vehiclé for biblical lessons to their young 
charge. The effect of the engraved illustrations must also be 
very conducive to distinct recollections of sacred history ; and 
if there is any thing which this valuable map seems to need, 
as an addition to its present advantages, it would be a chronolog- 
ical reference, annexed in figures to each emblem, or given, if 
more convenient, in the index ; though the arrangement of the 
references to the vignettes, being chiefly in the order of chrono- 
logy, may compensate, in some measure, for the want of such 
an aid, 

The English editions of the Map before us, were warmly and 
justly commended in the periodical and other publications, as 
the most accurate delineation of the Holy Land, ever offered to 
public notice. The American edition embraces not only the 
improvements of the second published in England, but numerous 
corrections and additions as thus mentioned in the preface. 


‘ Among the additions, are the fioving :—Places mentioned by Josephus 


and other ancient writers—Tiberias, Tarichea, Gischala, Sogane, Gabara, 
Gerasa, Gamala, Canath, Emmaus, Dion, Pella, Bethulia, Raphia, Jenysus, 
Jennin, Modin, Belus R., Palus Cendovia, Philadelphia, Leontes R., and many 
others: Places mentioned in the History of the Crusades—Darum, Sephor, 
Scandalion, Karac, Caiphas, Saphet, Thoron, and others: Places mentioned 
in Scripture—Maachah, Hethion, Riblah, Zedad, Rabbath-Moab, Valley of 
Zered, Fords of Arnon, Pharpar River, Diblatha, Eglaim, Hobah, Hazarhatti- 
con, Hadrach, Madon, Vale of Kishon, Hammon, Gilgal of Nations, Ahlab, 
Dibon Gad, Gaulonitis, Decapolis, Trachonitis, Syria- Damascus, Plains of Da- 
mascus, Syro-Phenicia, Bashan or Kingdom of Og, Amorites or Kingdom of 
Sihon, Kadmonites, Cherethites, Pelethites, Track of the Israelites, with the 
stations upon it, the notes respecting Havoth-Jair and Argob, and many others : 
Modern names—Acre, Bay of Acre, Jaffa, Beirout, Der el Kamr, Esdraelon, 
Cape Blanco, and others: and many new vignettes and emblems, besides ad- 
ditions to, arid alterations of, former ones. he number of vignettes and em- 
blems, (besides the representations: of the cities, each of which may be consid- 
ered as a vignette,) is how MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED, instead of ninety 
six promised in the Prospectus. The alterations and additions have not been 
less than 600 words, comprising the engraving of about 4200 letters, many of 
which were of the large size, and some ornamented capitals, as Decapolis, 
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Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Bashan, &c. The corrections of errors, in the English 
spelling and locations of places, have been numerous : of these, the following 
may serve as a specimen. Upper Galilee, placed on the wrong side of the 
Jordan, Beneberah, for Beneberak, Beth-leaboth, for Beth-lebaoth, Chephar- 
haamonai for Chepharhaammonai, Danneh for Dannah, Dan Jean for Dan 
Jaan, Ephesdammin for Ephesdammim, Eschol for Eshcol, Ethar for Ether, 
Habbakuk for Habakkuk, Hilon for Hilen, Humlah for Humtah, Jerahmelites 
for Jerahmeelites, Pasdammin for Pasdammim, Methaor for Methoar, Shieron 
for Shicron, Socho for Socoh, Timath for Timnath, and many others.’ 

To the English edition of the map was added a sheet of 
miscellaneous and explanatory matter, but very imperfect as a 
guide, and very inferior when considered in comparison with the 
map itself, besides being in many respects inaccurate. The 
American editor has judiciously avoided copying it, and has, 
with great care and fidelity, consulted a very considerable num- 
ber of original and valuable authorities, from which he has been 
enabled to compile an index more worthy of the map, and one 
which reflects much credit on his own industry and research. 
The pamphlet forms, of itself, a very valuable and useful manu- 
al whether for general objects or the benefit of instructers. Along 
with the map, it constitutes, as far as we know, the best accessi- 
ble means of communicating a full and exact knowledge not 
only of the geography of the sacred scriptures, but of the pres- 
ent condition of Palestine. The ‘general view,’ embracing « 
brief description and history of the country, condenses a vast 
quantity of valuable and authentic information from the best 
sources. The ‘economical calendar’ and the miscellaneous 
particulars which follow it, along with the tabular view of the 
seasons, &c., though not perhaps to be expected in such a pub- 
lication, will be very acceptable to the reader, and will conduce, in 
no ordinary degree, to a clear and distinct understanding of many 
parts of scripture. The ‘ explanatory references to the vignettes 
and emblems’ will be of great use in teaching ; and, as they are 
exhibited chiefly in chronological order, will be of peculiar ser- 
vice in schools where monitorial instruction is adopted ; enabling 
the juvenile teacher to follow a systematic course of lessons, 
and to impart a regular series of historical instruction, without 
taxing unduly his own powers or his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. The ‘ geographical index,’ however, is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the pamphlet ; and it is here that the diligence 
of the editor is most conspicuous. This part of the work has, in 
fact, been rendered so full, that it forms, in the absence of a more 
regular and ample publication, a very fair substitute for what 
might be termed a ‘ gazetteer ™ of the bible. 


*The author intimates his intention of preparing a work of this kind.—Eo. 
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Of the labour necessarily incurred in the preparation of this 
part of the work the following extract from the preface will give 
some idea. 


‘ Care has been taken that every word should be correctly spelled, and 
marked according to its pronunciation. Every name by which any place has 
been known, will be found in its place in alphabetical order; and where a 
place has had more than one name, the others refer to that which is most com- 
monly used, where all the others are recapitulated. Different modes of spel- 
ling the same word have been referred to, as if they were different names. 
This will be found peculiarly convenient to general readers, who are frequent- 
ly embarrassed by the poe in the spelling of words. When in the course 
of their reading they meet with the name of a place which happens to be spel- 
led in a different manner from that of the Gazetteers or Maps which they may 
consult, they are unable to obtain any account of it. The present ‘important 
missionary station, Beirout, will furnish an example of the difficulty. Its name 
is spelled, in different works, no less than 17 different ways ;* and if a reader 
should meet with either of the names, and wish to know its situation, on re- 
ferring to the best Gazetteer, he would find only four of them mentioned. 
Consequently, if it should be spelled either of the other ways, (and possibly 
there are still other modes of spelling it,) he would find no account of it.’ 


The Appendix furnishes several names in addition to those in 
the body of the pamphlet ; and though some of the corrections 
are perhaps unnecessarily minute, they manifest the editor’s 
anxiety to preserve the utmost exactness in every particular. 

To Sunday schools, in particular, the map and the pamphlet 
which accompanies it, will prove a valuable acquisition. It will 
also aid very much the objects of ‘ bible classes,’ and the use of 
it in all schools in which the scriptures are read, would have, 
we think, a very favourable effect, especially on young pupils, 
to whom the reading lesson from the scriptures is often found 
to be unintelligible and uninteresting. We would suggest to 
the teachers of infant classes, or at least of the younger children 
in Sunday and primary schools, that the use of the map along 
with the oral explanations which may be given from the en- 
graved illustrations, will form a very interesting vehicle for re- 
ligious instruction ; the vignettes in this case being used in the 
way in which the pictures illustrative of the scriptures are em- 
ployed in the infant schools. 


* In the Missionary Herald, it is spelled, in different volumes, Beirout, Bey- 
rout, Berout, and now Beyroot. In the Life of Rev. Pliny Fisk, lately pub- 
lished, it is Beyroot. In Jowett’s Christian Researches, Beirout. Dr. Clarke 
spells it Berooty ; the Modern Traveller, Beirout, Bayruth, Bayreut, Beiroot, 
Beroot, and Berytus; Volney, Bairout; Pococke, Bayreut, and others, Bay- 
reuth, Bayrout, Bayroot, Barout, Beirut, and Beritus. 
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NEW COLLEGE IN LONDON, 


A meeting was held on the 21st of June at the Freemason’s Tavern, to 
consider the means of establishing a new College in the metropolis, under the 
control of the Established Church, which was numerously attended. His 
Grace the Duke of Welli was in the chair, and was surrounded by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, York, the Primate of Ireland, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, Landaff, Bath and Wells, Chester, Litchfield and Coventry, &c. 
&c., and most of the principal of the nobility. They were hailed on their en- 
trance into the rooms with loud cheering. 

The Duke of Wellington briefly addressed the meeting in explanation of the 
objects for which the meeting had assembled. His Grace said it was necessary 
in this country, the constitution of which was essentially Protestant, and which 
religion was established in the land, that a College should be founded wherey-. 
er its existence was deemed necessary by the heads of that church—semina- 
ries for the diffusion of education—education, which (said his grace) without 
religious instruction combined, was worse than useless. His grace then de- 
clared his approbation of the principles on which it was intended to establish 
the new College, and sat down amid cheers. 

Several resolutions were then adopted unanimously, laying: down the neces- 
sity for the College, and appointing a committee, contaming some of the 
first names in the country, to conduct the proceedings until another general 
meeting of subscribers was called. 

The subscripticns entered into at the meeting amounted to nearly 20,000 
pounds.—Eng. pa. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


[Extracts from a Report from the Select Committee on Education in 
freland ssi Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, May 
19, 1828. : 

The seleet committee to whom the Reports on the subject of Education in 
Ireland were referred ; and who were empowered to report their observations 
and opinion thereon to the House ;—have agreed to the following Report: 

In the execution of the duties entrusted to them, your committee have pro- 
ceeded to consider the Reports on the state of education in Ireland, with a full 
sense of the importance of the subject, and of the peculiat difficulties with 
which it is at the present moment encompassed. 

During several centuries, the legislature has recognized the necessity and 
expediency of providing means for the education of the Irish people. So far 
back as in the 28 Hen. 8. an Act was passed for the general establishment of 
parochial schools, By the 12 Eliz. the diocesan schools were founded, afford- 
ing to the higher classes facilities for education, analogous to those provided 
for the poorer orders under the statute of Henry 8. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that even at this early period the progress of crime is traced by the legis- 
lature to the ignorance of the people, and education is relied upon as producing 
moral improvement, and of supporting the institutions of civil policy. Various 
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statutes have been passed on this important subject, in the reigns of Charles 
IL., William IIL, eaee 1., George II. and George III. ; and charters have 
been granted, and endowments made, with the same intent. These laws 
and institutions have varied extremely in their spirit and character, according 
to the temper of the times and the disposition of the government and of the 
legislature ; the latest in their foundation being generally the most comprehen- 
sive in their principles. ty ; 

Inquiries have at different periods been instituted both by committees of Par- 
liament and by Parliamentary commissioners, a pointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the state of education in Ireland. Of these the most important are the 
two latest, to which your committee will feel it their duty to make frequent 
reference. The first of these commissions was issued under the authority of 
the Act 46 Geo. 3, c. 122, and produced, during the six years ending in 1812, 
fourteen Reports upon the schools of royal and of private foundation, the char- 
ter schools, Foundling Hospital, and the parochial and diocesan schools. The 
second commission was issued in consequence of an Address from the House of 
Commons to His Majesty, voted in 1824. This last inquiry was continued till 
the month of June 1827, and has led to nine Reports oa the various establish- 
ments for education. : 

Nor has the interference of the State been solely confined to regulation and 
to inquiry: Parliamentary grants have been at various times most liberally 
made for the purposes of education. 

Having thus adverted shortly to the legislative proceedings and the Parlia- 
mentary grants for pees education in Ireland, it is important to consider 
the existing state of the schools now in operation. The number of scholars re- 
ceiving instruction in 1826, was 560,549; leaving in all probability upwards of 
150,000 without the means of education. Of the actual number of scholars re- 
turned, 394,732 are brought up in the common pay schools ; 46,119 in schools 
supported exclusively by the Roman Catholic priesthood and laity ; 84,295 under 
various establishments of private charity ; and 55,246 (or Jess than one tenth of 
the whole) are instructed in schools, maintained in the whole or in part at the 
public ——— It is also worthy of consideration, that whilst in the list exclu- 
sive of the latter establishments (the Association for discountenancing Vice, 
and the Kildare Place Society) the number of Protestants as compared with 
Catholics is as 35,354 to 34,616 ; in the pay schools, the proportion of scholars 
of the respective religious persuasions is as 87,338 to 307,405. It is, however, 
right to observe, that at the time these returns were made, many of the cihil- 
dren are stated to have been withdrawn from the schools; and consequently 
the numbers are probably below the real strength of scholars in permanent at- 
tendance at other times. 

In pursuing their inquiries, your committee have avoided as much as possible 
the consideration of all questions that would add to existing irritation and party 
violence. Their sole object has been, to consider the principle upon which it 
is expedient hereafter to grant public money in aid of Irish education. With 
this view, your committee have preferred dealing with the proposition in the 
abstract, to entering upon any detailed examination of the comparative merits 
of existing establishments. 


[The following are among the most important of the resolutions adopted by 
the committee.] : 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that it is of the utmost 
importance to bring together children of the different religious persuasions in 
Ireland, for the purpose of instructing them in the general subjects of moral and 
literary knowledge, and providing facilities for their religious instruction sepa- 
rately, when differences of creed render it impracticable for them to receive 
religious instruction together. 

esolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the selection of teach- 
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ers in the schools of general education should be made without religious dis- 
tinction ; but that the qualifications of such teachers should be proved by in- 
struction or examination in a model school established under the direction of 
the fixed authority appointed by the government; every such teacher being 
first required to produce a certificate of moral conduct and character from a 
clergyman of the communion to which he belongs. 

Resolved, That it is the upinion of this committee, that for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the combined literary and the separate religious education of 
the scholars, the course of study for four fixed days of the week should be ex- 
clusively moral and literary ; and that of the two remaining days, the one be 
appropriated solely to the separate religious instruction of the Protestant chil- 
dren, the other for the separate religious instruction of the Roman Catholic 
children. In each case no literary instruction to be given, or interference al- 
lowed on tle part of the teacher, but the whole of this separate religious in- 
struction to be placed under the exclusive superintendence of the clergy of the 
respective communions. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that copies of the New 
Testament, and of such other religious books as may be printed in the man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned, should be provided for the use of the children, to 
be read in school at such times of separate instruction only, and under the di- 
rection of the regen clergyman ; the established version for the use of the 
Protestant scholars, and the version published with the approval of Roman 
Catholic Bishops, for the children of that communion. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that Parliamentary aid for 
the establiament and support of schools iu Ireland should be for the future re- 
stricted to the following objects ; 

Granting aid to Parishes, local subscribers or charitable societies for the 
erection of school houses, such aid not to exceed two thirds of the sum requir- 
ed, and the school house and site to be conveyed to the commissioners; the 
managers of such schools entering into an engagement to conduct their estab- 
lishment according to the rules prescribed. 

That where a school has been built at their desire, vestries so assembled 
should have a power of assessing their respective parishes, for raising that por- 
tion of school expenditure which is required to be provided localiy. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that a board of education 
should be appointed by the government, receiving salaries and holding their 
offices during pleasure ; all persons being eligible, without reference to relig- 
ious distinctions. 

* * * * To superintend the model schools for the instruction of teachers for 
the schools of general instruction ; such teachers to be supported, during their 
instruction, at the public expense, when recommended by select vestries, or by 
persons or societies permanently endowing or having endowed schools. 

To grant certificates of qualification to teachers having been duly instructed, 
or having passed an examination in the model schools. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that as a rule, the chil- 
dren received in the schools of general instruction be required to pay such 
small sums for their education as may be dixcted ; but that free scholars, be- 
ing either orphans or the children of parents unable to afford pyeent, be re- 
ceived on the recommendation of the parochial clergy and of Dissenting min- 
isters, and of persons subscribing to the schools, or having granted land for a 
site ; the power of recommendation being in proportion to the amount of money 
subscribed. 

Such is the plan of education which your committee recommend to the most 
serious consideration of the House : it is founded on the principles laid down in 
1812 and 1824 by the Commissioners of Inquiry, but it carries these principles 
into effect more strictly than has as yet been suggested or attempted. Your 
committee cannot avoid expressing the most earnest hope, that, if adopted by 
the House, their recommendation will satisfy moderate and rational men of all 
opinions. It has been the object of your committee to discover a mode in 
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which the combined education of Protestant and Catholic may be carried on, 
resting upon religious instruction, but free from the suspicion of proselytism. 
Your committee have endeavoured to avoid any violation of the liberty of con- 
science, or any demands or sacrifices inconsistent with the religious faith of 
any denomination of Christians. They propose leaving tothe clergy of each 
persuasion the duty and the privilege of giving religious instruction to those 
who are committed to their care. This plan cannot be objected to as discon- 
necting religion from morality and learning ; on the contrary, it binds them to- 
gether indissolubly, and appears to unite them in a manner suited to the prin- 
ciples of sound policy, good faith, and christian charity. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, having completed the ar- 
rangements for a new organization of the department of Arts, have now the sat- 
isfaction of announcing to the public that the studies of the Institution will be 
resumed on the 15th of September, upon a more extended and efficient sys- 
tem. This notice they deem it proper to accompany with some explanaticn in 
regard to the professors to whose care the students are hereafter to be princi- 
pally committed—the nature and extent of their studies, and finally, the ad- 
vantages which seem to recommend the position of the University as particu- 
larly favourable for the education of youth. 

The Faculty of Arts is now composed of the following professors :— 

1. Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Provost of the University—the Rev. 
William H. Delancey. 

Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy—the Rev. Edward Rutledge. 

2. Vice Provost and Professor of Mathematics—Dr. Robert Adrain. 

3. Professor of Languages—the Rev. Dr. Samuel B. Wylie. 

The professorship of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, has not yet been 
filled ; but the Board feel confident of obtaining the services of some distin - 
guished instructer in those branches, in time for the commencement of the 
session. 

Of these gentlemen, the two last have been long distinguished for their tal- 
ents and success in the instruction of youth; and the merits of the others may 
be well inferred, from the possession of the learning, the moral character, and 
the other estimable qualities which have recommended them to the unanimous 
suffrages of the Trustees. 

The course of education pursued in the University will be hereafter an- 
nounced in detail by the Faculty, and need not now be further described, than 
as comprising the whole circle of instruction usual among similar seminaries of 
learning in our country. Its object is to communicate a profound and critical 
knowledge of the classics, an extensive acquaintance with the different branch- 
es of mathematical science, natural philosophy, and chemistry, combined with 
all the varieties of knowledge comprehended within the sphere of moral phi- 
losophy, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, and the evidences of Christianity. 

This course of instruction will occupy four years, beginning with the lowest 
class, although, as in other universities, students properly qualified will be al- 
lowed admission into the more advanced classes. 

The college year is divided into two terms ; the first commencing in Sep- 
tember and ending in March ; the second beginning in March and ending in 
July; leaving only one vacation of about six weeks in midsummer. The price 
of tuition is at the rate of sixty dollars a year. 
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Such are the means and opportunities provided by the Board of Trustees. 
They have the highest confidence in the eminent teachers whom they have 
selected—and whose success will be greatly promoted by some collateral ad- 
vantages in the position of the University, not so fully enjoyed elsewhere. 
Without intending to discuss the question, which will probably be always an 
undecided question, of the comparative benefits of private or public instruction, 
and without meaning to weigh the advantages and the hazards of sending youth 
at an early age beyond the reach of parental control, it is sufficient to know 
that there are many families who are unwilling to relinquish to strangers the 
moral as well as the intellectual cultivation of their children; and there are, 
perhaps, still more, to whom the expense of sending their sons to a distance is 
very burdensome. To both these classes the University of Pennsylvania of- 
fers great attraction. It enables them to keep their children at home, within 
the influence of those domestic affections which, addressing at the same time 
the heart and the understanding of youth, are alike among the best means and 
the great ends of education ; while they have access to as valuable sources of 
instruction as could be reached by the sacrifice of these ties. From the 
nature of the relations, too, which exist between the pupils and the professors, 
there is little room for insubordination, and, still less, for those acts of violence, 
which have disturbed the peace of other seminaries, while this institution has 
been entirely exempt from them. The professor here, is the tutor, the friend, 
and the companion of the studies of his pupil. The superintendence of his 
deportinent out of the university, belongs to his parents and guardians. There is 
therefore, no personal or detailed inspection, none of the sources of complaint, 
on the subject of personal comforts, or restrictions—and the professor, freed 
from all collision on these irritating topics, can exact, and will probably re- 
ceive, a more willing obedience, in matters belonging exclusively to his in- 
struction. If the absence of this personal superintendence of the professors, 
secures them a greater degree of discipline in their studies, its place may be 
more than supplied by the domestic care of parents and guardians, and the re- 
straints of well regulated society. In this last respect, the situation of the uni- 
versity is deemed singularly fortunate. 

It will not be considered as the expression of mere local partiality, to say, 
that the general tone of morals and manners in Philadelphia is at least, equal 
to that of cities of similar size elsewhere,—and that the cultivation of science 
and the arts—more general, perhaps, in this city, than in any other of the 
Union, has diffused throughout the community a taste for liberal studies,—and 
contributed to form the sober, pious, and regular habits, which characterize 
Philadelphia. These associations cannot fail to influence the flexible minds of 
youth, by stimulating their industry—by protecting their leisure from the se- 
ductions of dissipation—and by inspiring a respect and fondness for the pure 
morals, the literary tastes, and the intellectual amusements which surround 
them. In sucha community, youth may be reared under the eye of their 
parents, with comparatively little danger of injury from bad example,—and 
even strangers may pursue their studies at but small risk from the contagion 
of those vicious habits usually ascribed to large cities. The same education 
moreover would not probably be obtained elsewhere, on terms so reasonable. 
While the students reside with their families, the whole expense of instruction 
is sixty dollars a year,—and students from a distance may readily find accom- 
modation in highly respectable and well ordered families, on the most moderate 
terms. Nor is it a slight advantage, that while engaged in the appropriate 
studies of the university, the pupils may find ample employment for their hours 
of leisure, in acquiring all the ornamental parts of education, with great ease 
and economy, from the best masters; and in the department of modern lan- 

uages, the city affords the convenience not merely of accomplished instruc- 
ters, but of that scarcely less efficient aid—personal intercourse with respecta- 
ble inhabitants of the countries where these languages prevail. 

The Board of Trustees now submit their arrangements to the community, 
with a confident belief, that ample means of education are provided at the 
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university ; and that both the residents of the city, as well as strangers, may 
safely confide their children and friends to the care of the gentlemen who con- 
duct the institution. 

Wa. Wuire, President of the Board of Trustees. Joseph Reed, Secreta- 
ry.— Walsh’s Gaz. 


CHARLESTON COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of this Institution, desirous of rendering it as extensively use- 
ful as possible to the community, have revised its organization, with a view to 
introduce into its discipline and course of instruction, such alterations as have 
been found by experience to have a fair claim to the name of improvements. 
The system now introduced, is published below, and is thus submitted to gen- 
eral inspection. It may not, however, be amiss to invite the attention of the 
public to some ofits features, which are esteemed peculiarly valuable. The 
course of studies in the English department is very much enlarged, and the 
plan contemplates that this department of the institution shall always be under 
the charge of an experienced Professor, assisted by one or more insfructers. It 
has long been matter of complaint, that our Colleges have not furnished the 
means of obtaining an extensive English Education, without obliging their 
students to engage in a course of classical studies. This defect has been 
remedied at some of the most distinguished Northern Institutions, and their 
examples the College of Charleston has not hesitated to follow. 

The regular course of studies, it will be perceived, is as extensive as that 
pursued at any of our Colleges. And this is the path which should be taken 
by all who expect to become members of the three learned professions, or 
who design to engage in any line of life which requires the aid of extensive 
reading. Every young man who looks forward to one of the learned profes- 
on. should be anxious to prepare himself to take a place in the first rank 
of it. 

Another improvement introduced into the course, is that which makes pro- 
vision that the instruction be given by departments ; while this arrangement 
can be no injury to those who are pursuing the regular course, it will be of 
great benefit to those who may wish to pursue a partial course. Thus any 
whose pursuits in life render such a course desirable, may study the sciences 
without giving attention to ancient literature; or they may study Latin and 
Greek in the classical, and any one of the sciences in the scientific depart- 
ment. The entire machine moves on, in an equable course. If any do not 
choose to attach themselves to it during the whole way, they may attach 
themselves through such a part of this course as suits their purpose. 

Hitherto the students have been under the inspection of the College Offi- 
cers only during what are termed the ‘College hours;’ but hereafter they 
will be under the inspection of an officer, during the whole time of their re- 
maining upon the College premises, and not merely during the College hours. 
Such an arrangement, it is believed, will be peculiarly gratifying to parents, 
since it will afford great additional security to the preservation of the manners 
and the morals of their sons, 

It is well known, also, that the French elementary writers on the exact 
sciences, are more complete, as well as more clear in their illustrations, and 
luminous in their arrangement, than those of any other nation. This consid- 
eration has induced the Trustees to direct that all the members of the scien- 
tific department, be taught to read French, in order that the elementary wri- 
~ wd that nation on the exact sciences, which have not been translated, may 

é read. 
The Institution shall be divided into three departments. These shall be cal- 
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led, the English, Classical, and Scientific Departments. They shall be equal 
in all respects, uniting intimately with each other, and forming one system. 
Each of the departments shall be under the immediate and special care of an 
experienced professor, assisted by one or more associate instructers. The stu- 
dents in each department shall be accountable to their immediate instructers— 
the associate instructers shall be responsible to the head of their department; 
and the heads of the departments shall be responsible to the President of the 
College, and in common with him to the Board of Trustees. 
The English Department. 

4th Class—Reading, Spelling, Defining words, Writing, the first elements 
of Arithmetic, the first elements of Geography, the first elements of English 
Grammar. 

3d Class—Reading, Spelling, Defining words, Writing, Arithmetic, English 
Grammar and Geography. 

2d Class—Reading the best English Authors, Spelling and Defining words, 
a full course of English Grammar, a full course of Geography with the use of 
the globes, Arithmetic, Writing themes, History, especially American. 

Ist Class —Algebra, Logic, Rhetoric. Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Writing themes, Political Economy, Reading the best English authors, 
such as Addison, Goldsmith, &c., under the direction, and with the assistauce 
of the professor, who is at the head of the department. 

This department embraces a complete course of English education, and fur- 
nishes the means of preparing young gentlemen for any situation in life, which 
does not require the aid of the ancient languages, and the more abstruse sci- 
ences. Several of the branches comprised in the first class of this department, 
belong equally to the scientific department, and by reason of this common 
ground between them, the members of each department pursuing these branch- 
es, shall be taught by the same professor. The members of the first class in 
this department, may attend one recitation a day, with either of the classes of 
the scientific department. 

Classical Department. 


6th Class.—Latin Grammar, Jacob’s Latin Reader, Phedrus’ Fables, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography, ancient and modern. 
4th Class.—Latin Grammar continued, Selecte e profanis, Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, (6 books,) Turner’s Exercises, Cicero’s Orations, (4 against Cati- 
line, for Archias the poet, the Manilian Law, Marcellus and Milo,) Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic, writing Translations, reading the best English authors, 
Chronology, Worcestex’s Geography, ancient and modern, with the use of the 
lobes. 
: 3d Class.—Virgil, (Aineid 6 books,) Latin Prosody, Greek Grammar, Ja- 
cob’s Greek Reader, Sallust, Cicero de Senectute and Amicitia, Turner’s Ex- 
ercises, writing Translations, reading the best English authors, Writing Chro- 
nology, Geography ancient and modern, with the use of the globes. 
apc ae ap (Georgics,) Horace, (expurgated edition,) Greca Majo- 
ra, Homer’s Illiad, (6 books,) Livy, (5 books,) Arithmetic, reading the best 
English authors, Chronology, Geography ancient and modern with the use of 
the globes. 
lat Class.—Juvenal, (3, 5, 8, 10, 12 Satires,) Persius, (3d Satire,) Tacitus’ 
Life of Agricola and de moribus Germanorum, Cicero de officiis, Writing 
themes, reading the best English authors, Greca Majora, Chronology, Geo- 
graphy ancient and modern, with the globes. , 
The afternoon (2 hours) in this department shall be given to the English 
studies belonging to it, and the morning, (generally 5 hours, together with the 
evening, to the classical part. Constant reference shall be had by the schol- 
ars_in this department, to classical dictionaries, books of Antiquities, the Pan- 
theon, and other works designed for the illustration of classical writers. The 
first class of this department shall attend one recitation a day with the third 
class of the scientific department. 
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Scientific Department. 
8d Class.—Algebra, Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Descriptive Geometry. 
2d Class.—Spherical Trigonometry, application of Albgebra to Geometry, 

Surveying, Navigation, Levelling, Differential and integral Calculus, Me- 

chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics. : 
1st Class.—Rhetoric, Metaphysics, Magnetism, International Law, Consti- 

tutional Jurisprudence of the United States, Electricity, Optics, Chemistry, 

Political Economy, Mineralogy, History of Philosophy, Evidences of Chris- 

tianity, Paley’s Natural Theology, and Astronomy. 

Lectures shall be given on Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, on the 
Philosophy of language, on the most important of the Greek and Roman Clas- 
sics, and on all the branches of Natural Philosophy. Not more than four, nor 
less than two of the members of the scientific department of the two highest 
classes of the Classical, and the highest class of the English department, shall 
speak in succession before the College, after morning prayers. The services 
of the writing master shall be common to all the departments, and the rule in 
this branch shall be that a scholar be dismissed from it as soon as his hand 
writing shall be good. If, however, after being dismissed, he neglects his 
hand writing, he shall return to the direction of the writing master. The mem- 
bers of the scientific department, who shall have pursued a previous course of 
classical studies, shall have one recitation a week in some advanced classical 
writer, with a view to promote their classical learning. The students of every 
department shall remain at the College — hours per day, and shall be con- 
stantly under the inspection of their instructers. Each department shall be 
located by itself, as far as may be convenient. Such of the highest classes of 
the English as are designed for the sciences, the highest class of the classical, 
and all the classes of the scientific department, will be taught French, with a 
view to use the elementary writers of that language in teaching the exact 
sciences 

If any student shall absent himself from the College, before the end of the 
College term, without being excused by the President, he shall be subject to 
such censure as may be thought expedient by the Faculty. Every student 
who shall not have been excused for the absence by the President, shall re- 
turn punctually at the commencement of each College term. Strictness of 
discipline shall be maintained, but severity shall be avoided when possible. A 
new class in each department shall be formed on the first day of January, in 
every year. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts shall be given to all such as go through the 
classical and scientific departments. A diploma in the sciences shall be given 
to such as go through the English and scientific courses. When a young man 
has completed any part of either of the three courses, a certificate shall be 
be given him as an evidence of his acquaintance with such branches ashe has 
pursued. As the instruction shall be given by departments, so the examina- 
tion shall be made by subjects. The examinations shall be long, accurate, and 
searching. The number of students placed under the heads of the depart- 
ments, shall by as nearly equal as regard to conveniency will permit. There 
shall be a written forensic exercise, at stated times, on some subject appointed 
by the President of the College, and at which he shall preside, by the mem- 
bers of the first class of the English, the first class of the Classical, and all the 
classes of the scientific departme. Instead of written, the President may 
permit extemporaneous performauces in this exercise,—Charleston Gaz. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Course of Studies, fe. 
[From the Catalogue of 1827-8.] 
Requirements for Admission.—No person shall be admitted a member of 
the Freshman Class, unless he have completed his fourteenth year, nor to 
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advanced standing without proportional increase of age. He must bring sat. 
isfactory evidence of unexceptionable moral character, and be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Grammar of the Latin and Greek Languages, and be able to 
construe and parse any of the following books, namely :—The Histori- 
cal Books of the New Testament, Jacob’s Greek Reader, Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries, Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, and translate English into Latin correctly, 
He must also be well acquainted with ancient and modern Geography, Arith- 
metic, and English Grammar. To enter upon an advanced standing, he must, 
in addition, be thoroughly versed in all the preceding studies of the Class 
into which he proposes to be admitted. 

The Grammars used in College are Goodrich’s or Buttman’s Greek, and 
Adam’s Latin Grammar. 

The annual examination for entrance is on the day before Commencement. 


Freshman Class—First Term.—Algebra, Colburn. Horace, Expurgated 
— with Prosody and Latin Composition. Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Gr. 


aj. 
Second Term.—Algebra, Colburn. Horace, Xenophon’s Anabasis and 

Memorabilia. 

ae Term.—Algebra, Lacroiz. Tacitus. Herodotus, Thucydides, Gr. 
aj. 


e Class—First Term.—Plane Geometry, Legendre. Tacitus. 
Plato, Aristotle, Gr. Maj. 

Second Term.—Solid Geometry. Juvenal, Perseus, Edit. Ex. Rheto- 
ric, with Composition and Declamation, Blair’s Lect. 

Third Term.—Trigonometry. Conic Sections. Logic, with Composi- 
tion and Declamation. 

Junior Class—First Term.—Surveying and Navigation. Euripides, Gr. 
Maj. Moral Philosophy, with Composition and Declamation, haa 

cond Term.—Cicero de Oratore or Quinctilian. Descriptive Geometry. 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, with Composition and Declamation, Campbell. 

Third Term.—Philosophy of Rhetoric, with Composition and Declama- 
—~ 2 o.-ggac Integral and Differential Calculus, or French. Natural 

Senior Class—First Term.—Natural Philosophy. Intellectual Philosophy. 
Elements of Criticism, with Declamation and Composition, Kames. 

Second Term.—Astronomy. Chemistry. Elements of Criticism, with 
Composition and Declamation, Kames. 

Third Term.—Hebrew or French. American Constitution and General 
Law. Botany and Mineralogy. Declamation, Composition, and General 
Criticism. 

Lectures are delivered upon the various branches of study, in connexion 
with the regular Recitations. 


General Information. 


P ents.—There are three terms of study in each year, and the expense 
of each is paid in advance. Students, unless from another College, entering 
the Freshman Class, pay five dollars; Sophomore Class, eight dollars; Junior 
Class, twelve dollars; and Senior Class, fifteen dollars. No retrospective 
tuition, however, is demanded, and a candidate may enter, if qualified, at any 
period of the course, previous to the last term of the Senior year. 

Annual Expense.—College bills, including Tuition, Room Rent, Library, 
&e. &e. $ 54 00 
Board in commons, about 75 

$ 129 00 


The board in commons is charged at its nett expense, and therefore varies 
with the cost of provisions. Other expenses also vary with the dispositions of 
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the Students. Fuel, lights, &c. are at about the same prices as in other New 
England towns. 

Residence.—The Officers of College occupy rooms in the buildings appro- 
priated to the Students, and visit every room at least twice a day. 

Evercise.—A very complete Gymnasium, with every variety of apparatus 
for exercise, has lately been erected on the College grounds. 

Recitations.—There are three recitations daily for every class, during the 
College course. 

Boaabiitent~-8 public examination of all the classes in —— is held 
at the close of every term, to which the Parents and Guardians of Studeuts, 
and literary and scientific gentlemen are invited. 

Merit Roll.—An accurate and daily account of the uencies of every 
Student, and also of the degree of his attainments, in uct, scholarship, 
and attendance, is kept, and the summing up of these items, determines the 
place of each upon the merit-roll; a copy of which, is transmitted to the 
parent, in connexion with the regular term bil 

Exhibitions.—There are two Exhibitions in every year, one for the Senior, 
and one for the Junior Class—to be held on the last day of the first and se- 
cond term. 

Commencement—is held on the first Wednesday of September—after 
which, there is a vacation of four weeks. There are, also, two other vaca- 
tions, the first commences on the last Friday of December, and continues six 
weeks—the other on the second Friday of May, and continues three weeks. 


oan present number of Students is 104. The following is a list of the 
cers of Instruction. ] 


Rey. Francis Wayland, Jr. D. D. President—Solomon Drown, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Botany—Hon. Tristam -/. LL. D. Profes- 
sor of Oratory and Belles Lettres—Levi Wheaton, M. D. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic—Jobn D’ Wolf, A. M. Professor of Chemistry— 
Usher Parsons, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery—Rev. Alva Woods, 
A. M. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Horatio Gates 
Bowen, A. M. Professor of Natural History, Librarian and Keeper of the 
ee oe G. Goddard, A, M. Professor of Papas Philosophy and 

etaphysics—Rev. Romeo Elton, A. M. Professor of Languages—Silas A. 
Crane, A. M. Tutor—George W. Keely, A. M. Tutor. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY SEMINARY AT JAFFNA, CEYLON. 


[Resumed from last Number.] 


As the p ss of sound learning is an object of pleasing desire to every en- 
lightened and liberal mind, it was not too much to suppose, that the establish- 
ment of a respectable literary institution, in a district where there are some 
hundreds of mission and native schools, most of them badly taught, to take the 
lead in education—to introduce a better system—and to provide suitable teach- 
ers and books; to say nothing of aiding the introduction of real science, in place 
of useless and ridiculous theories, among a vast population in Jaffna, and on the 
adjacent continent, would be regarded with general approbation, by the friends 
of ape 3 and receive their cheerful support. 

Soon after the Prospectus was published, in 1823, the most forward lads were 
selected from the boarding schools and brought together ; teachers were ap- 
pointed ; and instruction was commenced in the seminary, under the name of 
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a Central school. This was established at Batticotta, in the district of Jaffna. 
The object of was to have the internal part of the institution in growth and 
progress, while efforts were making to prepare more suitable buildings ; to ob- 
tain a lib and apparatus; to secure funds ; and to provide for the protes- 
sorships. he Rev. Daniel Poor, A. M. was constituted Principal, and Ga- 
briel Tissera, a well qualified native, was made English and Tamul tutor. As. 
sistant teachers, also, were provided. A visting committee was appointed for 
the school; standing regulations were made ; and exercises, similar to those 
contemplated in the original plan, commenced. The system of mutual instruc- 
tion, by monitors, whick is well adapted to counteract the tendency to indo- 
lence and inattention, so common to native youth, was in part adopted, and two 
distinct courses of study, in Tamul and English, were commenced. The first 
year, 48 Tamul lads, of good caste and promise, were admitted as members of 
the school, having passed a satisfactory examination in English and Tamul; in 
the former, not only reading and spelling with propriety, but rendering, with 
some readiness, from the English Testament into Tamul, and manifesting more 
or less acquaintance with the first principles of grammar, and the ground rules 
of arithmetic ; and in the latter, showing different degrees of progress in the 
Tamul dictionary, called Negundoo. The students were divided into two class. 
es, according to their proficiency; and as there was considerable dissimilarity 
among them, it required much time, not only to ground them more thoroughly 
in the studies to which they had attended, but to produce such an equality in 
each class as to allow of its making much advance in new acquirements. To 
the end of 1824, the students of the first class were occupied in perfecting their 
acquaintance with English Grammar, and proceeding slowly, but carefully, in 
Arithmetic through all the tables, the compound rules, and reduction ;—the 
second, learning accurately the rules of Grammar, with their application in 
Etymology and Syntax, connected with reading, spelling, and writing English, 
and also translating English into Tamul, and Tamul into English. In the pros- 
ecution of Tamul literature, one class had commenced Nannool, the Grammar 
of the high language, on a scientific plan; while another had continued the 
study of the Negundoo, and the reading of Tamul poetry, according to their 
native system. The christian scriptures were also regularly studied. The num- 
ber of scholars at the close of the year was reduced to thirty six, in conse- 

uence of some having been taken to fill situations in the mission, and others, 
or various reasons, dismissed. The next year, the first class attended to the 
elements of Geography and Astronomy; and went through all the principal 
rules of Arithinetic—studying with much particularity Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, Progression, and the Roots. The second class finished their English 
Grammar, committed a vocabulary in English and Tamul, proceeded in Arith- 
metic, as far as through the Single Rule of Three, and, with the first class, 
were exercised in writing and drawing maps. In Tamul literature, the two 
classes continued their studies as before.—.dccount of the Seminary. 


NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Outlines of the History of Ancient Rome, embracing its Anti- 
quities ; on the plan of the Rev. David Blair. Adapted to Schools 
in the United States. With Engravings. Boston. 8S. G. Good- 
rich. 1828. 18mo. pp. 312. 
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Teachers have hitherto had to compiain of great defects in the current books 
of Roman history. Most are very vague and irregular in their narration, ob- 
jectionable in many of their details, both as to style and matter, and deficient 
in the necessary illustrations drawn from the study of antiquities. 

The compiler of the volume mentioned above, has avoided these faults, by 
arranging the history in definite periods, inserting distinct biographical notices 
of eminent men, and annexing appropriate questions to every page. The ut- 
most pains seem to have been taken to render every event and ation | charac- 
ter, clear and impressive. The treatise on antiquities is a highly valuable a 
pendage to the history, and will be of effectual service to the young reader, in 
enabling him to understand the narrative which he is to read and recite. For 
any advantage of this sort the pupil has been dependent hitherto on the oral 
explanations of his teacher ; an aid which is but too seldom afforded. 

The style of this work is in general exceedingly well adapted to the minds 
of young people. The cuts illustrative of costume &c., are, with the excep- 
tion of the two at the opening of the volume, very neat as well as accurate. 
The accents denoting the pronunciation of proper names will be very useful in 
most schools and especially in those for young ladies, in which Latin prosody 
is seldom attended to. 

The book will, in all respects, be found a very desirable substitute for the 
defective compends in common use. If read previously to entering on classical 
studies, it will form an agreeable introduction to them ; and during the time of 
perusing the minor authors, in particular, it will throw much much light on 
obscure passages, and greatly facilitate the learner’s progress. 


Conversations on Political Economy ; in which the Elements 
of that science are familiarly explained. By the Author of Con- 
versations on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Corrected and 
improved, and adapted to the use of Schools. By Rev. J. L. 
Blake, A. M. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 12mo. 
pp. 330. 


This book is designed to aid the introduction of another branch of education 
in addition to the many now commonly offered in the advertisements of schools 
and academies. The popular interest of this comparatively recent science will 
no doubt extend itself to all places of education, not even excepting those de- 
signed for the female sex. Nor can we see any harm in this circumstance, if 
pupils are not permitted to slight the common branches in aspiring after this. 
Some information on the subject to which this work is devoted, is important to 
every person, and is reasonably expected of every intelligent mind. 

The work before us is, in its original form, the production of a lady whose 
other schoo! books have acquired an extensive and merited reputation. The 
present edition is revised by a gentleman to whom the cause of education is in- 
debted for many excellent class books, and particularly for his improved edi- 
tions of the other works of the author just mentioned. 

The Conversations on Political Economy were originally prepared with 
reference chiefly to the instruction of femaies ; and to this object they are pe- 
culiarly suited. At the same time, their copious and familiar explanations will 
render them very serviceable to young learners in any school in which they 
may be introduced. 

In what we have said of this work we have spoken merely of its adaptation 
to instruction as a school book. Political economists are much at variance 
among themselves; and the theory of the Conversations may, in several of its 
details, appear questionable to some minds. On the whole, however, the author 
has kept pretty close to actual and uncontroverted points, and has throughout 
exhibited a very clear, simple, and intelligible view of the subject. 
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Outlines of the History of England, on the plan of Rev. David 
Blair. Adapted to the use of Schools in the United States. With 
Engravings. Boston. 1828. S.G. Goodrich. 18mo. pp. 391. 


Goldsmith’s Abridgement of English history, though, in some respects, a 
very objectionable book for schools, has, owing to the fluency and charm of its 
style, long retained its place among popular class books. In displacing it for 

any cther work, we should feel as if parting with an agreeable and long es. 

teemed friend. It is certainly deficient, however, in accuracy, and it is far 
from being complete or satisfactory, even as an epitome. The style, though 
easy, is careless, and often incorrect; and the phraseology is in some parts, 
unhappy in its moral associations. 

The volume before us will be found uncommonly interesting, in its useful 
and agreeable intermixture of illustrations drawn from antiquities and biography. 
The narrative is thus rendered distinct and intelligible ; and the history is pre- 
sented to view in the lives and characters of distinguished individuals. The 
whole is arranged in clear and natural periods, calculated to facilitate the re- 
collection, and subdivided by the mention of the prominent events in each. 
Questions for examination are added to every page. In schools in which the 
history of the United States has already been studied by the older scholars, 
this book will be a useful and agreeable advance in historical reading. If there 
is any history which is important to the youth of the United States, next to 
that of their own country, it is that of England ; whose constitution and laws 
are the sources of our own. In this view, the Introduction to the work, which 
gives a sketch of the condition of the British Empire, will be found peculiarly 
valuable. 

_ On the whole, this compend embraces, we believe, in addition to the histo- 
rical part, a vast quantity of useful and entertaining information not found in 
any other. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Summer Excursions, or Sketches of the Melville Family. Lan- 
caster. F. & J. Andrews. 1828. 18mo. pp. 100. 


This little volume is evidently written with excellent intentions, and with a 
sincere desire for the moral and religious improvement of the young. There 
is great irregularity, however, in the style of the book; (see, for instance, the 
first paragraph ;) and regarding the publication as designed chiefly for chil- 
dren, we cannot but think some of its details must prove uninteresting and un- 
intelligible. The vivacity of the author’s manner is an excellent trait in a 
writer for the juvenile library, but it needs regulation to render it effective. 

If we might venture to speak at random, we should call this a first effort, 
which bespeaks talent capable of doing much for the entertainment and in- 
struction of childhood. We hope to meet the author again in the same field of 
usefulness. 


Errata.—Page 536, ninth line from top, for ‘as ever trod the earth,’ read 
‘as’ any people that ‘ ever’ &c.—Page 540, eighteenth line from bottom, for 
‘ think so serious of’ &c., read ‘ think’ seriously ‘ of’ &c. 





COMMON EDUCATION. 


INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY IN BOSTON. 


[Ir gives us great pleasure to have it in our power to present 
the following articles to our readers. The establishment of 
infant schools in most of our large cities, is an event of great 
moment to the happiness and the respectability, as well as the 
mental and moral elevation, of the poor. As yet, the experiment 
has been nominally restricted to this class ; but the spirit of the 
method adopted in the infant schools is perceptibly advancing 
in all schools for young children, to the great improvement of 
the little pupils, and the relief and satisfaction of the teachers. 
We hope to see something more definite than this, however : 
we earnestly wish, as we have often taken occasion to express, 
that the community might have a fair opportunity of observing 
the effects of an infant school established on a liberal plan for 
the instruction of the children of people in good circumstances.* 
For, if the system of infant cultivation makes such progress, 
even when struggling against the impediments necessarily ari- 
sing from extreme poverty and neglect, the peculiar facilities 
which it affords for the improvement both of mind and body, 
would certainly operate to much greater advantage, if not only 
unrestricted by circumstances, but favored by the various means 
which comparative wealth would command. 

We are happy to learn that the Directresses of the Society 
in Boston intend permitting the public to enjoy an opportunity 
of witnessing the progress of the children in the school in Salem 
Street. As the society is strictly a charitable one, and the 
occasion alluded to will enable those who are present to express 


* Since the above was put in type, we have had the gratification of learning 
that the gentleman referred to at page 564, is about to establish a school of 
the kind mentioned. Ep. 

VOL. HI,—NO. IX, 71 
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their interest in the subject of infant schools in such a manner 
as to benefit this benevolent undertaking, we cannot but hope 
that an ample contribution will be the result. 

Instead of pursuing this subject farther at present, we would 
offer our readers the following copy of a letter from an American 
gentleman in Liverpool, dated June 5.] 


‘We attended a few days since an infant school, which has 
_ given me quite new views and feelings on the subject. I have 
seldom been more affected—it is not too strong a word—than 
in seeing, as we did, a hundred little creatures, several of them 
not two years old, thus collected together. I am not very apt to 
shed tears ; but I could not prevent them from repeatedly flowing 
into my eyes. How many, how various, how deep associations 
are there with such a group; and with the thought of that most 
christian and most judicious charity, which is preparing them to 
act their parts in life long after we must have passed away ! 

‘{ had had no conception of the possibility of preserving so 
much order and stillness among such young children, (all under 
eight years of age), as we found to exist, apparently without 
harshness or unpleasant constraint. They are called upon to 
repeat the pence table, the multiplication table, to tell the num- 
ber of seconds in a minute, of minutes in an hour, &c. with the 
names of the months, to answer in their catechism, and to repeat 
the commandments abbreviated ; all which a majority of them 
did, speaking together, clapping their hands in unison in their 
secular exercises. Then they were amused by following the 
motions of their principal mistress, who imitated those used in 
different employments, repeating the explanation of them, as 
for instance, “‘ This is the way we sow the corn,” or “ This is 
the way we wash the clothes,” and “ This is the way we wring 
the clothes,’ &c. After this about half the schoo). the boys, 
went to play in the yard ; and the girls went into another room, 
where, on the system of mutual instruction, a numier of little 
monitors, five, six, and seven years old, were employed in 
instructing small groups of other children, teaching some their 
letters, and instructing others more advanced, in reading. The 
children too young to learn were put on a carpet, to sleep or play, 
as they pleased. Connected with this school was another for 
children more than seven years of age, containing somewhere 
about two hundred. 

‘The advantages of the infant school are, in relieving poor, 
labouring mothers, compelled to work hard in order to obtain a 
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livelihood, from the necessity of leaving their children neglected 
a great part of the day. In the lower classes the mother can 
often take but the most imperfect care of their comfort or 
improvement. They fatigue and irritate her with their appli- 
cations and complaints; and the bonds of maternal affection 
are thus weakened. In the school which I saw, the work of 
fifty mothers, for six hours in the day, is done by two school 
mistresses, an immense saving of labour, resembling that effected 
by some mechanical contrivances. The children at school are, 
at the same time, occupied and amused. ‘They are learning 
what will be of essential use to them, enabling them to secure 
many advantages for improving their condition in future life. 
And what is of the highest importance, their minds are imbued 
with moral and religious sentiments and principles. But I can- 
not, and need not, enlargé on the subject ; for what I should 
say will occur to your own mind. 

‘I have sent you all the papers relative to these schools 
which I can procure in this place. I am quite desirous that you 
should bring the subject before the public in Boston, as an im- 
portant object of attention. You will make any use of my 
letter which you please. I omitted to mention that the iittle 
children sung a very pretty, simple hymn about their infant 
school, written by the Bishop of Chester.” 

























Constitution and By-Laws of the Infant School Society. Boston. 
1828. 







[We are happy to understand that the mode of instruction 
adopted in the school in Salem Street is not an attempt at a 
literal copy of any model, but has been allowed to form itself 
by circumstances, and to grow with the progress of the scholars. 
The instructer has acted in the true spirit of the method of 
Pestalozzi, keeping the mechanical part of teaching strictly 
subordinate to the mental. His success during the short period 
of his exertions hitherto has been very satisfactory. | 
















Preface. The success of Infant Schools in England, as well 
as in New-York and Philadelphia, and the great benefit derived 
from them, excited the attention of many benevolent persons in 
Boston to this form of charity. A small number of ladies hav- 
ing conversed together on this subject last winter, determined 
to attempt the establishment of an Infant School in this city. 
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On inquiry into the condition of the families of the poor, they 
satisfied themselves, that such a schoo] would be of eminent 
service, both to parents and children. By relieving mothers of 
a part of their domestic cares, it would enable them to seek 
employment, and obtain the means of support for their families, 
while the children would be removed from the unhappy associa- 
tions of want and vice, and be placed under better influences. 
It was ascertained that many mothers, who depended on their 
labour for a livelihood, were obliged to remain at home, and 
that in other families, the older children were kept from school, 
to take care of those who were too small to be left alone, 
Several ladies consented to solicit contributions to this object. 
The plan was generally approved, and in a short time a sum, 
a little exceeding one thousand dollars, was collected, of which 
about three hundred dollars were in annual subscriptions, and 
the remainder in life subscriptions and donations. 

The projectors of the school were so happy at this time, as 
to be introduced to Mr. Amos B. Alcott, who had lately taught 
a school for small children in Connecticut, on an improved plan, 
with great success. Mr. Alcott consented to undertake the 
superintendence, for three months, of the Infant School which 
it was proposed to establish here. At a meeting of the sub- 
scribers they adopted a constitution and by-laws for their society, 
and requested Mr. Alcott to visit the infant schools of New York 
and Philadelphia, and be prepared to enter on his duties on 
the first of June. The opening of the school however, was 
delayed a few weeks, by the difficulty of procuring a suitable 
school room. 

A female Instructer and Assistant have been appointed, and, 
although the annual income of the society is not yet sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the school, even on the most economical 
plan, the managers have resolved to begin, in the hope of merit- 
ing, and ecbtaining further aid. They are persuaded that this 
is one of the most effectual modes of promoting moral and 
religious improvement, and of preventing vice in the poorer 
classes of society, which has yet been devised ; and they trust 
that this will be so apparent from the result of the experiment 
now to be made, that the cheering and generous support will 
not be withheld from them, which institutions for the benefit, 
more especially for the moral improvement of the poor, have 
always received among us. 

The contributions to this society have been obtained princi- 
pally from the friends and acquaintance of its founders ; and 
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the subscribers constitute a small portion only of our citizens 
who are in the habit of patronizing similar objects. It is not 
doubted that other schools will be established in different parts 
of the city. A plan of instruction which propeses to preserve 

oung children from the dangers of neglect, and vicious exam- 
ple, and at the same time secure to them the continual operation 
of the best moral, intellectual, and physical influences, cannot 
fail of finding favor with the enlightened and benevolent ; and 
it is confidently hoped that the blessing of God will rest on these 
sincere, though humble attempts to promote the welfare of his 
creatures. 

Boston, June, 1828. 


The School is located in Salem Street. The Treasurer may 
be found at No. 60, Chestnut Street. 


Constitution. Art. 1. This society shall be called the Infant 
School Society. 

2. The object of this society is the establishment and con- 
tinuance of one or more Infant Schools in Boston, for the 
benefit of the poor. 

3. Members shall pay an annual subscription of not less than 
two dollars, or a life subscription of twenty dollars. Each 
member shall have the privilege of placing a child in the school, 
in case of a vacancy, and with the approbation of the visiting 
manager of the month. : 

4. The direction of the society shall be invested in a firs 
Directress, a second Directress, a Treasurer, a Secretary, 
twelve Managers, and twelve Assistant Managers. The four 
first named officers, however, may be chosen from the Board 
of Managers. 

5. An annual meeting of the society shall be holden on the 
first Wednesday of May, when the officers shall be elected, 
and other necessary business be transacted. 

6. Monthly meetings shall be held on the first Wednesday of 
every month, which the first and second Directress, the Trea- 
surer, the Secretary, and the Managers shall attend. Five shall 
constitute a quorum. At these meetings shall be discussed and 
decided, all matters of business or interest, relating to the school, 
or the society, which may be presented. 

7. It shall be the duty of the first Directress, and in case of 
her absence, of the second Directress, to preside at all meetings, 
to preserve order and secure despatch in business, to give or- 
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ders for the payment of bills, and to call extra meetings, when 
deemed necessary. In the absence of the first and second 
Directress, one of the managers present, shall be chosen to 
preside. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to hold, and invest 
all monies belonging to the society, to pay all bills approved by 
the Directress, to keep fair accounts of receipts and disburse- 
ments, and vouchers for the same, which shall be exhibited to 
the Managers or Secretary, when required, and to, present at 
the annual meeting a report of the state of the treasury, the 
expenses of the school, &c. No money shall be paid, except 
by order of the first or second Directress, or in case of their 
absence, of the Directress chosen pro tem. 

9. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep regular 
records of the transactions at the monthly and annual meetings ; 
to notify the meetings, and to present at the annual meeting a 
report of the state of the society ; its success, prospects, &c. 

10. The school shall be visited at least twice a week, by one 
of the managers, to each of whom this duty shall be assigned 
for the term of one month, who shall be at liberty to require 
such aid from one of the assistant managers, as she may deem 
expedient. At each monthly meeting the visiting manager of 
the previous month shall render a report of the state of the 
school. It shall be the duty of the managers, or at their re- 
quest, of the assistant managers, to select the children, visit 
their parents, enforce cleanliness and punctuality, give advice, 
assistance, &c. 

11. Each assistant manager shall be in readiness to afford 
her assistance, when called upon by the manager, during the 
term of one month. It shall also be the duty of the assistant 
managers to solicit, and collect subscriptions. 

12, A gentleman shall be appointed at the meeting of the 
managers previous to the annual meeting to audit the Treasu- 
rer’s accounts. 

13, At the meeting of the managers preceding the annual 
meeting, a committee of six shall be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be, together, to visit the school, to make or attend toa 
thorough examination of the children, and at the annual meet- 
ing of the society, to give in a report of the state of the school, 
and of any improvements which they think may be made in its 
instruction or discipline. At this examination the parents of 
the children, and the friends of the school may be invited to 
be present. 
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14, The Managers shall have the power to fill any vacancies 
which may occur among the officers of the society. 

34. Any alteration may be made in this Constitution at an 
annual meeting, by a vote of two thirds of those present. 


By-Laws of the Infant School Society. 1. No child shall be 
admitted under the age of eighteen months, and not more than 
one fifth of the children at any time in the school shall exceed 
the age of four years, excepting those who, at their admission, 
shall be between three and four years, who may remain one year. 

2. A gentleman and lady, as instructers, and a female atten- 
dant, will be appointed to conduct the school. Salaries to be 
determined by the managers. 

3. Children may be brought as early in summer as six o’clock 
in the morning, and remain till seven in the evening. Hours 
in winter, eight in the morning, and five in the evening. 
These hours may be altered at the discretion of the managers. 

4. The female attendant will be at the school at six o’clock, 
A. M. in summer, and eight, A. M. in winter, to receive and 
take care of those children who are brought so early. At seven 
o’clock in suramer, and eight in winter, the female Instructer 
will arrive, and relieve the attendant, who in summer will be 
allowed one hour for the purpose of going home to breakfast. 

5. At eight o’clock in summer, and nine in winter, the male 
teacher, or the female superintendent will appear, and the regu- 
lar course of instruction commence, and continue till twelve 
o’clock, with the exception of such periods for refreshment and 
rest, as the Instructers find necessary. At twelve o’clock, 
recreation, either in the school-room or play-ground, will follow 
till three o’clock in summer and two in winter, when school will 
again commence, and continue two or three hours as the In- 
structers find most expedient. 

6. A room distinct from the school-room will be prepared, 
where the assistant will be present to take care of the children’s 
things, and pay them every attention they may need. Accom- 
modations will be provided in this room for the use of such 
children as need to lie down. 

7. Each child will be provided with a peg, numbered and 
appropriated to his or her use, for coats, hats, &c. Also with 
a basket, tin plate, and two coarse napkins for the purpose of 
bringing the dinner in a neat manner. 

8. Parents, whose children remain at noon, are to furnish their 
dinner. The society furnish a slight meal once or twice a day, 
of bread, water, milk, or fruit, as the managers shall direct. 
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9. The number of children may not exceed fifty the first 
quarter, but afterwards be increased at the discretion of the 
managers. 

10. Parents shall be required to pay on every Saturday night 
the sum of six cents, whether they send one or more children ; 
and no child for whom payment is omitted, shall continue in the 
school after the end of the current quarter. 

11. No child can be received after nine, A.M. It is required 
that the children be presented each day at school clean washed, 
and dressed in whole and clean clothes. 

12, Such is the method of instruction and management pro- 
posed, that it is presumed there will be very little occasion for 
punishment. No corporeal punishment will be allowed. 

13, A small library, containing books suitable for the Instruc- 
ters and the children, will be purchased at the commencement 
of the school, and such additions made to it from time to time, 
as the funds will allow, and the managers shall see fit. 

14, All cases not provided for by the Constitution and By- 
laws, may be decided by the visiting manager, and shall be 
stated in her monthly report. 

15. Any alteration may be made in the By-laws, at a monthly 
meeting of the managers. 
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Plan for a Fellenberg School, in a letter addressed to Jonathan 
Roberts, President of the Pennsylvama Agricultural Society, from 
Anthony Morris, Esq. 


(Concluded.] 


Ir would probably be a more arduous task to procure from the 
legislature of Pennsylvania the public patronage it so justly mer- 
its, than to establish an institution by individual efforts, and thus 
to anticipate legislation. We have seen extensive military 
schools rise up and flourish among us, by the efforts only of in- 
dividuals, and attain celebrity in the objects of their institutions, 
without, perhaps, an adaptation to our national character and 
interests as universal as agriculture and civil education. 
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- Individual effort seems, indeed, a safe and sure foundation for 
this system, and less liable to delay and defeat than legislation. 
The system has flourished in Switzerland, not only without the 
support of the government, but in opposition to the aristocratic 
features of the constitution of the Canton of Berne, because its 
principles are in accordance with the spirit of the age, and extend 
the blessings of education to the country population. 

To this great class in Pennsylvania, the least attention has 
been paid. Human labour on our farms has been left almost to 
its own undisciplined operations. No science enlightens it ; no 
system regulates it: it is not accompanied in the field by econ- 
omy, nor by temperance, nor rewarded at the fireside of the pea- 
sant by content and competence. A day of undisciplined drudg- 
ery, stimulated in the field by whiskey, is often succeeded in the 
cabin of the cottager, by a night passed in the riot of intem- 
perance, or the stupor of intoxication. A week of drunkenness 
may be purchased by a little more than a day of labour, and as 
long as ignorance shall be the inheritance of the labourer, 
intemperance will be his companion, and his consolation, against 
that listlessness and languor for which the resources of science 
are the only substitutes. 

Should we conceal the prevalence of ignorance and intem- 
perance among us, we should never succeed in removing them. 
It may be too late to hope for reformation or improvement in 
those farmers and labourers, who, having began their career in 
life without science or system, must expect to finish it without 
profit and without pleasure. But it can never be too early to 
lay a new foundation for the hopes and the prospects of the 
rising generation, enlightened by all the discoveries of the 
present day, and encouraged by the successful efforts and ex- 
awples of such patriots as Fellenberg, who have never sought 
for a place beyond the farms cultivated by their fathers ; nor 
for power, but over the passions and prejudices of their fellow 
creatures ; and who, leaving to others the fields of political and 
party warfare (in which numbers will never be wanting) have 
devoted their lives to the moral and intellectual advancement 
of man. 

An obvious defect in our national character is thought to 
originate from the inadequate portion of time which is generally 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, and particularly of 
elementary and classical knowledge, as the best foundation for 
every other ; and from the miscellaneous and superficial educa- 
tion which a great number of the American youth receive, being 
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neither adapted particularly to agriculture, professional, com- 
mercial, nor mechanical destinations in life, but leaving the 
unfortunate subject of such a system to be guided in his after 
pursuits, more by the false pride of parents and other incidental 
causes, than by any fixed and permanent principles. A change 
of system in this respect would probably do much to promote a 
change from an injurious and speculative versatility of charac- 
ter, to a systematic permanency in the pursuit of those objects 
to which an early system of education had been directed. 

Our prejudices lead us to associate al) ideas of schools and 
scholars, with houses, and desks, and benches ; while the field 
itself, the great scene of the farmer and labourer’s operatious, 
is seldom suggested as the best school for his practical in- 
struction. 

The field lessons and labours in practical agriculture at 
Hoffwyl, are among the most animating and instructive lessons 
of man. It is, perhaps, there only that science and labour are 
seen, hand in hand, supporting and assisting each other, and 
that a system of education having its foundation in the pure 
principles of christianity, and separated from all sectarian con- 
troversy, is made subservient to the improvement, moral, intel- 
lectual, and practical, of man, in every grade of the human 
family. Is not systematic instruction in his occupation as 
essential to a farmer, a field labourer, and a gardener, as to a 
carpenter or a mason? Can system be obviously more neces- 
sary in any department of life than in our agricultural practices? 
And can any system be selected from the distant and diversified 
practices of our best farmers—a comparison between which 
and their results can never be fairly made. It is only where a 
variety of culture can be exhibited at one time in one place and 
on scientific principles, that comparisons can be made or just 
conclusions formed. 

The principle of pattern farms, at the expense of the State, 
so long solicited in vain from our legislature by the politicians 
of former days, it would perhaps be useless at this moment to 
attempt to revive. You will see in this project a substitute for 
these, combining instruction with exhibition. To have some 
ground to go upon, I have selected Bolton farm, near Bristol, in 
Pennsylvania, as the locality for the first Agricultural Institute. 
It is an estate of my son James Pemberton Morris, who puts 
such parts of it as I may select at my disposition, uniting in my 
wishes for the education of his children in such an institution. 
The farm consists of near five hundred acres, is situated in a 
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healthy country, on the verge of the manor of Pennsborough, 
once the residence of the founder of Pennsylvania, and selected 
by him for its fertility and favorable position as to intercourse 
by land and water ; to which natural facilities will soon be 
added those of the Delaware canal, located near it, and com- 
municating directly with Philadelphia at the distance of twenty 
miles from Bolton. 

Next to the farm it is desirable to find the Fellenberg. This 
is the most difficult part, but will be surmounted, if Mr. Wood- 
bridge, who has received practical instructions at Hoffwy], will 
assume that character. ‘Then are to be found the funds, which 
should come, I think, from the scholars, on the same system 
that has elevated to so merited an eminence among our scientific 
institutions, the Medical School of Philadelphia; no stated 
salary being annexed to each professor’s chair, but the whole 
emolument arising out of the instruction from each, would be 
apportioned to its particular professor and assistant. 

Such, sir, are the outlines of a plan for the introduction into 
the United States of a system of education believed to be 
adapted to the character of our country, and especially appli- 
cable to those interests and employments, in which the greatest 
numbers are engaged, and to which, heretofore, the least in- 
struction has been extended. 

My immediate object in this communication, is to obtain the 
expression of your opinion on the subject of it, which I have 
no other right to solicit, than that which is founded on a belief 
that it merits, and will receive, particular respect and attention 
from those classes, especially, whom it more immediately con- 
cerns. It is so far circular, as to be similar to those addressed 
to Mr. Fellenberg, of Hoffwyl; to Mr. Madison, to Judge 
Peters, the President of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
from all of whom the most strongly expressed and favourable 
opinions have been received, and are in the hands of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in the House of 
Representatives. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, &c. 

AnTHony Morais. 
To Jona. Rozerts, Esq. 
President of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 
School in Philadelphia. 


of a Letter to the Managers of the Infant School Society of the Northern 
ad Liberties and Kensington. } 7 


Although the pears of your letter should have been acknowledged at an 
earlier day, the visit which you so kindly invited me to make, was not delayed; 
I have the satisfaction, therefore, of having, besides the account of the Infant 
Schools, which you did me favour to send me, the higher gratification of a 
personal inspection of those useful seminaries. 

Whatever doubts may have been entertained on the expediency of schools 
of this kind, either because, as it was alleged, they would produce an unnatu- 
ral separation of children from their parents at so tender an age, or induce an 
improper dependence aren ager care, which ought not to be encouraged, 
those doubts must, I think, be removed, by the powerful and touching facts 
which the brief history of your schools can furnish. Results of the most 
opposite nature to those anticipated, abundantly test their utility; and the 
small expense you have incurred in organizing, and the economy with which 
you have conducted, under the superintendence of female teachers, the three 
schools I have seen, will, I trust, recommend this branch of education to the 

cial notice and regard of the Controllers of the Public Schools. 

e — objection which the members of that body entertained to this 
department of instruction, arose from the fear of a large increase of expendi- 
ture, to that already made for the education of our indigent youth. 

I think, however, it will be found that the moral and religious culture and 
habits of discipline, for the inculcation of which the Infant Schools are admira- 
bly calculated, will essentially prepare the children for the other schools, 
where, in consequence of such training, a much shorter term will be required 
to give them the course of instruction designated, than is now necessary; so 
that the for the community, and for the pupils taught gratuitously, will 
be great in every respect. 

ith these opinions, deliberately formed, it will afford me pleasure to unite 
with my colleagues of the Board of Control, should they adopt similar views, 
and at a future time, under the authority granted by the last legislature, 
provide ‘for the instruction of children less than five years of age.’ It is 
proper, however, to remark, that no part of the School Fund of the present 
official year, can be applied to this purpose. In the mean time, I am sure 
your disinterested and valuable labours will be sustained by the pecuniary 
aid of our benevolent fellow-citizens. 

Very respectfully, your friend, &c. 

(Signed) 


7 mo. 25, 1828. 


Roperts Vavx. 


Walsh's Gazette. 


Schools in Villages. 


We learn frora a correspondent that a Society has been formed at Rhinebeck, 
for the establishment of Infant Schools. So efficient have been their efforts, 
that after only two meetings, and those within one week, they have organized 
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their Society, procured a suitable room and play-ground, a capable teacher, 
and ample funds to put the whole into operation as soon as the uecessary furni- 
ture and apparatus br teaching can be procured.—JWV. Y. Ob:. 


DIFFUSION OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


The Rensselaer School. The founder of this school, Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, has given notice that any gentleman, of moral character, 
above the age of eighteen, who shall obtain a certicate frora ‘he iirst judge of 
any county, (who is to issue one only) in that State, that his education is suffi- 
cient to teach any incorporated Academy in the county, aid give assurances 
that if he is admitted to a course of experimental instruction at the expense 
of the Hon. S. Van Rensselaer, he will return to that county and exert him- 
sel to the best of his abilities to introduce and extend the experimental plan of 
education, with its application to agriculture and the arts, for the benefit of the 
farmers and mechanics of that county, provided he can receive a reasonable 
compensation for his services—shall be furnished with instruction at the Rens- 
selaer School in Troy, during the ensuing fall term of fifteen weeks, to com- 
mence on the third Wednesday in July. He shall also be furnished with the 
chymical tests, re-agents, and other substances necessary to be consumed by 
him in his experiments, with fuel, lights, use of chymical and philosophical 
apparatus, library, reading room, lecture rooms, cabinet, the services of the 
school-waiter, and other oa, Ae sg furnished to the students of the 
said school, free of all charges.—. *s Herald, June 11. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The twenty-thirdd annual meeting was held May 12th. The report stated 
that the central schools were never in a more flourishing condition than they 
had been during the past year; and that the clean and healthy arance of 
the children, the knowledge they had obtained, and particuiarly their acquaint- 
ance with the sacred Scriptures, had given the most unqualified satisfaction. 
During the past year a great addition has been made to the number of the 
schools, while it is still in contemplation to establish many new ones. In the 
Ionian Islands the cause of Bible instruction is rapidly advancing; and the king 
has given a donation of fifty pounds to assist in that immediate object. In 
Ireland, the British and Foreign School system has proved an immense bless- 
ing to thousands; and in the Highlands of Scotland its benefits are highly 
appreciated. In France, and throughout the continent of Europe, as well as 
in India, the cause of this Society advances with delightful tokens of suc- 
cess.— Bost. Record. 


EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


[Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Brewer, in the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


_At Malta, the American and two English presses, with other objects in 
view, are doing much for the interests of education in Greece. A detailed 
explanation of the system of mutual instruction, several school books, (speci- 
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mens of which may be seen at the Atheneum,) and other books for children, 
have been sent forth from the American press. 

In general, newspapers are read with the same avidity as with us, and 
though as yet among the multitudes who are able to read, there is far from 
being much interest taken in other species of reading, still such a spirit will no 
doubt be enkindled, as the other means of education come to be employed. 

Of these the most important, unquestionably, are, schools of mutual wustruc- 
tion, or Lancasterian schools. The tables adapted to this system were trans- 
lated into modern Greek, some time previously to the commencement of the 
present revolution. They were published under the patronage and at the 
expense of the Hospodar of Moldavia. Some improvements therein made, 
were taken notice of with approbation, by one of the learned societies of Paris, 
Cleobulus, the translator, has been now several years in Greece, and has suc- 
ceeded in establishing more than fifty schools where his tables are used, and 
whose masters have become slightly acquainted with the system from his in- 
struction. It is true the poverty of the people has ‘prevented these schools 
from flourishing to much extent hitherto. Sirs one acquainted with this 
system, knows that in order to give it efficiency, it is necessary to have a room 
of ample dimensions, with suitable seats, materials for writing, &c. Instead of 
these, however, the children in most instances are crowded into narrow and 
dark rooms, often seated on the floor, with nothing on which to write, save a 
bit of tin, horn, &c. Still, any schools, however badly conducted, on this 
system, are far preferable to the old, where a boy is taught only to stammer 
(or rather sing) in ancient Greek, without being able at all to comprehend the 
meaning of his lesson. 

Some of the best schools in the country were established by foreigners, at 
Missolonghi, Athens, and Argos, and were, as is well known, broken up when 
those cities fell into the hands of the Turks. The former teacher of the 
Lancasterian school of Athens, is now, however, master of a respectable school 
at Napoli. There is also another at Naxos, with more than two hundred 
pupils, and a small “ well conducted school for females, under the superin- 
tendence of Cleobulus, at Syra. The school which I myself established at 
Syra, probably contains at the present time three hundred children of both 
sexes, and it is to be hoped may through the liberality of the friends of hu- 
manity in this country, prove a model school of high order. 


NOTICES. 


A new improved Dictionary for Children, or Definition Book, 
for the use of Schools; being a Selection of the most important 
and necessary English Terms, with plain, simple Explanations. 
By J. Kingsbuty. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 1822. pp. 299. 


The compilation of school dictionaries has been managed for the most part 
with very little attention to the capacity of those who use them; the grand 
object, apparently, being abridgment rather than selection. The editors of 
such books seem anxious to do justice to the English language, by inserting 4 
large proportion of its words, rather than to consult the wants of children, and 
afford them the aid which they need. We have had columns of definitions, 
instead of explanations; and the young scholar has not unfrequently found, 
on turning to his dictionary, that the word used as a definition is much less 
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intelligible than the word it is used to define. He finds himself, in fact, much 
in the situation of Lancelot Gobbo’s father in quest of the Jew’s house, when 
he was directed by his shrewd-witted son first to turn to the right hand, and 
then to the left, and last of all to ‘turn of no hand.’ 

Besides the vagueness of the definitions, the number of words has been 
unnecessarily burdensome; extending far beyond the limits of a child’s read- 
ing, not to say beyond that of most adults. Added to which is another disad- 
vantage in many of our current school dictionaries, the insertion of words 
necessarily associated with meanings which it is improper to bring, in any 
way, before the minds of children. 

e object of the dictionary under notice, is to avoid these defects by a 
careful selection of words neither too simple and common for explanation, nor 
nor too rare and abstruse for the average reading of childhood. Several im- 
portant advantages are in this way secured. The pupil’s memory is not 
strained by unnecessary and mechanical exertions on unintelligible matter, 
which serve no purpose but to quash the natural curiosity of the young mind, 
rendering the study of the English language an irksome task, and, in the issue, 
enfeebling the mental powers. At the same time that these evils are shunned, 
there is great positive gain, on the plan adopted in this dictionary. The 
learner is enabled to enjoy the benefit of finding out for himself the significa- 
tion of words which he cannot understand without assistance; and application 
is thus rendered both practicable and pleasant, the miné is kept active when 
it would otherwise be idle, and is rendered clear and distinct in its conceptions, 
by the habit of attaching an exact and definite idea to every word. A taste 
for reading is also favoured in this way, and a good foundation laid for an intel- 
ligent use of language. 

Of the execution of this work we entertain a highly favourable opinion. 
The author’s undertaking was a difficult one, and she has acquitted herself 
with great success. This is no ordinary praise in the judgment of those who 
know how difficult it is to give a happy explanation within the compass of a very 
few words. The book seems excellently adapted to the objects of a familiar 
dictionary for common schools, and as such we would earnestly recommend it 
to the attention of teachers. 

After examining this work, it was our intention to suggest to the author, 
that a minor publication of the same nature would be a uselul book for primary 
schools. We have since observed, however, an advertisement of a book 
which we have not seen, entitled Primary Dictionary, or Kational Vocabulary, 
by the author of American Popular Lessons,—which probably is a work 
already prepared for the purpose we have mentioned. 


Outlines of Political Economy, on the plan of the Rev. David 
Blair. Adapted to the use of Schools in the United States of 
America. Boston. 8S. G. Goodrich. 1828. 


This is a neat and cheap compend, embodying a popular view of its subject, 
with notes and illustrations, adapted to the minds of the young. It forms one 
of those elementary treatises of useful science, which tend at once to enlarge 
the mind and prepare it for more extensive reading at a period when know!l- 
— may be rendered more complete by consulting the original sources of 
information. 

An acquaintance with the elements of political science is of great moment 
to the whole community, and especially in a country like this, where popular 
sentiment is so immediately and extensively felt in its influence on national 
affairs. The inhabitants of other countries may deride the idea of the people 
at large becoming political economists, but such is literally and of necessity the 
case among us; and, as.far as the influence of education is concerned, the 
question simply is, whether it is better to inspire an early taste for a decent 
knowledge of a science so important, or to leave the subject untouched till the 
period of mature years and active life. 
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But there is no science which we deem important to man that we do not 
prefer to have associated, at least in its elements, with the growth and progress 
of the mind; trusting that the early impulse thus communicated will best 
produce an effect on the mental habits and character. 

Aside from the importance of the thing itself, however, there are reasons 
connected with education, which would render it desirable to have this branch 
of knowledge introduced into the course of study in common schools. The 
youth of New England, if not of other parts of this country, are allowed, by 
the narrow = of popular instruction, to resort to these schools from year 
to year, during a long and important period of life, without carrying their 
attention much beyond the round of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
older scholars have no inducement held out to them, y which they might be 
incited to extend their education, and the younger of course have none to 
stimulate them to a more rapid progress The period of school-going, however, 
is sufficiently long to admit of the introduction and study of the elements of 
most departments of useful knowledge; and it is one of the most decided 
features of recent iniprovement in education, that the neglect of which we 
speak is beginning to be felt.as a serious evil, and that the spirit of reformation 
is effecting a revolution which, as it advances, bids fair to carry along with it 
the benefits of an enlarged and liberal course of education to every member of 
the community. Geography and history, in addition to grammar, are now 
taught in many of our schools. Political economy will prove a valuable ac- 
cession to the list of branches; and we are happy to see, in the publication 
before us, a book well adapted for this purpose. 

The work is on the plan of the popular school books of the Rev. David 
Blair of England; the prominent ideas expressed in large type, attended— 
when necessary—with examples and illustrations in smaller type. Questions 
are annexed at the foot of every page, for the convenience of the instructer 
and the direction of the pupil. 


Select Anecdotes of Animals, accompanied with Descriptions 
and Engravings; intended for the instruction and amusement of 
Young Persons. By the Author of Evenings in Boston. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. pp. 227. 


Few subjects blend so much entertainment with the instruction which they 
afford as that of animal biography; and, under judicious management, none 
are more conducive to an early and intelligent interest in the works of creation. 
The present volume is a very happy selection—well fitted to inspire a taste for 
the department of science to which it is meant to serve as an introduction, and 
carefully prepared with reference to the circumstances and character of the 
young; the moral influence of the whole compilation having been attentively 

ept in view. 
e cuts are remarkably good, in the great essentials of resemblance and 
proportion; and some of them are very creditable to the talent of the artist. 





